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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


[We insert the following letter, in the hope 
that some of our readers will be inclined to re- | 
ply. The subject is interesting and important, 
in many respects, and “Colebs” has stated his 
case with so much apparent candour, and real 

ood sense, that we think he deserves a hearing | 
in the “ Lady's Book.”—Ep. } 


To Mrs. Sarah J. Hale and Miss E. Leslie. 


LapiEs,—I have not been a constant reader 
of your very elegant periodical ; which I have 
to regret, but hope to make amends in future. | 
I lately saw, in the last October number of the 
“ Lady’s Book,” an article by Mr. M’Kenzie, 
reflecting in the most severe terms upon all 
advertisements for wives, or for husbands. Mr. 
M. does not leave a single loop-hole out of which 
the guilty can escape; he drives them to the 
wall, and then hews them to pieces. He does 
not admit that there can be such a combination 
of circumstances as could, in any event, justify 
or excuse the act of a gentleman’s advertisin 
for a wife, or a lady advertising for a husband. 
I do not know but that he is perfectly correct; 
still I can imagine, to say the least, very 
extenuating circumstances. 

I have for a long time thought that the 
obstacles in the way of forming matrimonial 
engagements are much more serious and insur- 
mountable here than are generally supposed. 
The remark not only applies to this country, but 
also to every part of Great Britain. ‘In France, 
they do these things differently”—there it is 
never difficult to procure an introduction, with 
the view to a matrimonial engagement—and it 
is perfectly comme il faut to avow the object, 
and even to employ a person to call on the 
friends of the lady, or her parents, and make 
the proposal. In this country, nothing of that 
kind is permitted; and although a gentleman 
may live for years next door to the residence of 
a lady, _ he cannot be allowed to make any 
approaches to her, unless acquainted with her 
friends, or introduced altogether, as it were, by 
accident; nor is the lady, how much soever she 
may desire it, ever allowed to make the least 





advances. Now I am disposed to think that 
17 


there may be a fault in all this, and that in 
every country, there should exist some honour- 
able medium of communication. 

This state of things with us, bears very 
severely upon the higher classes of unmarried 
lacies, and the same class of gentlemen: now 
if a lady does not meet a gentleman in her im- 
mediate set, or clique of society, with whom she 
is pleased, and this must be reciprocal, why, 
she must fold up her hands and remain for ever 
single, how much soever she may desire the 
happiness of matrimonial life. It is this which 
fills our large cities, in all the upper classes of 


| society, with old maids. This same state of 


things, operates with the greatest severity upon 
the fate and fortunes of great numbers of gen- 
tlemen, whose education, habits, and tastes, 
would fit them to adorn any station in society. 
Accident, or the caprices of fashion, or a want 
of acquaintances, or the means of making them, 
very frequently, yes, in thousands of instances, 
compel such gentlemen, either to form unsuit- 
able and unhappy alliances, or remain for ever 
single. This is true, not only with regard to 
numbers who do not boast of great wealth, but 
also with the richest individuals in the com- 
munity. Allof your readers must recollect the 
happy termination of a proposal made at a wed- 
ding party in South Cussiide. that each lady 
should write on a piece of paper, the name of 
any gentleman present, whom she would con- 
sent to have; and vice versa, the gentleman 
should also write the name of the lady whom 
he should fancy. These sealed papers, given 
to the president, ani parties reciprocal through 
him received the pleasant intelligence :—nine 
marriages resulted from this plan, in a party of 
fourteen couple, and many of the gentlemen 
afterwards declared, that they should not have 
had the courage to address the ladies, unless 
through this happy suggestion. 

In the middling and less aspiring, and less 
fashionable classes of society, nearly all persons 
marry, but the moment we into ascend the 
scale of society, and approach the opulent or 
ambitious, we find numbers who never marry. 
How often it is, that a yo lady, a minor. or 
ward, possessed of property, is completely sur- 
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rounded by interested keepers, who prevent all 
approaches to her, as assiduously and com- 
pletely, as if she were enclosed in the walls of 
aharem. I will not dwell on this unpleasant 
part of the subject, but will only remark, that 
nine-tenths of runaway matches, arise from this 
imprisoned condition of the lady. I have known 
several unhappy instances of this sort, which 
could not have taken place, had there been a 
little more latitude permitted in the conven- 
tional rules of society. But the ladies may re- 
late their own sad tales ;—my especial business is 
with the gentlemen ; and to prevent all mistakes 
or misrepresentation, I will tell my own tale as 
an exemplification of my previous remarks. I 
am a bachelor, about thirty-two years of age, 
possessed of a respectable fortune, amounting to 
some thousands of dollars annual income. y 
religious habits from very early life, have led 
me to avoid the gay circles of society; and on 
the other hand, my abhorrence of cant, and 
ultra religion, have prevented me from very 
close connexion with religious circles of so- 
ciety, who at the best, have very limited cor- 
respondence, or social relation with each other; 
the consequence is, that I am entirely out of 
society; have many male acquaintances, and 
but very few female—have a great attachment 
for ladies; and am a very ardent admirer of the 
female character. My education is rather of a 
high order. I have long desired to enter in the 
matrimonial state, but begin to fear that such 
will never be my lot; and I will tell you the 
kind of lady I would prefer :—the lady I would 
wish to be between twenty and thirty years of 
, rather handsome than decidedly ugly ; and 
above, rather than greatly below the middling 
height; and possessed of a respectable fortune. 
Now these three conditions I consider as baga- 
telles, compared with the following, which are, 
a first rate, and accomplished education, pure 
piety, and of respectable family. These are my 
wishes, and this is my ambition ; yet I cannot 
gratify it—I find it to me, impossible. I am not 
alone—I have two intimate friends, who are 
situated like myself, possessing education, 
talents, personal respectability, and wealth, and 
yet find it impossible, in the circle of their ac- 
quaintance, to meet with ladies of such cha- 
racter and qualifications, as they would select 
for matrimonial partners. Now, I would ask 
the question, if gentlemen, under these circum- 
stances, who greatly desire matrimony, cannot 
be excused if they were to take, what among 
us are considered extraordinary measures, even 
to an advertisement in the public papers? I 
should like to hear your opinion upon these sub- 
ects, or that of some of your fair correspondents. 
have heard much opprobrium cast upon bache- 
lors for being so, and yet in an extensive ac- 
quaintance, both in this country and in Europe, 
I never heard a bachelor express himself satis- 
fied with celibacy, but rather regret, and often 
with the keenest sensibility, that a kind Provi- 
dence should have ordained them to a single 
life; and if by any hint, or remark, or sugges- 
tion, you can put me and my friends in the 
way of reaching the goal of our earthly hopes, 
we should ever owe you a debt of the deepest 
gratitude. Respectfully yours, 


Caess. 












Written for the Lady's Book. 
THE VILLAGE MURDER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Late in the month of October, 18—, a small 
sloop was ploughing her solitary way, near a 
cove, or inlet, in one of our eastern states. 
The setting sun lit up the western horizon, 
with those splendid hues, that to the common 
eye promise fair weather; the dark waves, with 
their white gauzy crests, were rising in regu- 
lar succession, and as the little vessel burst 
rapidly through them, a long wake of foam and 
bubbles marked, for a moment, her path over 
the ocean. Three men stood together on her 
forecastle, engaged in an earnest consultation, 
which was carried on in tones too depressed to 
be heard abaft the mast. Though the weather 
was mild, two of them were wrapped in great 
coats, with large silk handkerchiefs round their 
throats; the third was enveloped in a full plaid 
cloak. The latter shortly left his companions, 
and walking aft, to the lonely mariner at the 
helm, said, 

“| say, skipper, if it’s the same thing to you, 
these here gentlemen and I, want to be set 
ashore in yonder little cove; what do you say 
to it? ha!” 

The skipper raised himself from the tiller 
over which he was leaning, cast a look at the 
binnacle—the sails and the sky, and then an- 
swered in a drawling tone, 

“Why, I say it’s out of the question; you 
see there’s aly I, and another man and the 
boy aboard, that is as belongs to her—and she’s 
going right afore the wind ; so how I could set 
om ashore, J] don’t see. Its totally impossi- 

e i 

“ Where there’s a will, there’s a way !” said 
he with the cloak; “ Burnham’s Cove has as 
good anchorage as any along the coast—in good 
weather ; ms with this fine little clipper, you 
could run near enough to ‘ the Squaw’s Table,’ 
for us to jump ashore!” 

Where is the hunter who does not listen 
with pleasure, to the praises of his dog and 
rifle? Where is the seaman who is insensible 
to encomiums on the craft he commands? A 
gratified smile twisted the cordage of the sai- 
lor’s countenance, as he replied— 

“Why, yes; the little ‘ Betsy’ answers her 
helm as well as e’er a sea-boat in the states, 
and will go as nigh a rock, without striking! 
But,” continued he with an air of surprise, 
“you seem to knew a sight about the coast, 
here away, seeing you said you was a fur- 
riner !” ee 

“That’s nothing to the purpose!” said the 
man, with a laugh; “I know something of the 
coast, and know a tight sea-boat, and a good 
skipper, when I see them. But say quick, be- 
fore it’s too late ; you shall have the full passage 
money, as if you took us to Eastport, and a 
dollar over, for setting us ashore.” F 

The skipper shi his quid, threw a habi- 
tual glance round the horizon, and then shouted 
down the companion-way : ‘ 

“Tom! I say, Tom! Turn out in a jiffy‘ 
Jack! you son of a sculpin—tumble up! I say, 
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sir, I like to be obleeging ; so if Tom thinks 
"twill do, we'll try to land you. As to the fare, 
it wouldn’t cost me no more to speak on, to 
take you to Newport; and a dollar is leetle 
enough for the trouble; I aint sartaia Tom 
will agree to get the canoe down for that.” 

“Well, well! we won’t dispute,” said one 
of the other men, who had approached; “ I'll 
give another dollar, rather than not get 
ashore.”” 

By this time, Tom, a stout fellow, and Jack, 
a gawky lad, were on deck, and the skipper 
jamming the tiller into the hands of Jack, with 
the admonition of—— 

“ Keep her steady, you son of a turnip, and 
get your eyes open, d’ye hear!” marched for- 
ward to consult with his crew, which consisted 
of Tom. In a minute, he shouted, “ All’s 
right!” and he and Tom ran from side to side 
of the deck, casting off one rope, and belaying 
another, with twice the bustle necessary, just 
to prove how hardly they earned their two dol- 
lars. Ina short treme, her course was altered, 
her mainsail hauled down, and she was stand- 
ing in for the shore, under her jib. The three 
passengers had resumed their station on the 
forecastle, and their conversation. 

“ Well,” said he in the cloak, “ it will be a 
pretty business, if the hole you tell on, has 
been found out.” 

“* No danger,” muttered the shorter and most 
ferocious-looking of the three; “TI tell you, 
nobody but I knows on it; "twas nothing at 
first but a fox hole, and I, and another boy, 
worked days and weeks at it, to dig it out, and 


get it big enough. I tell you, no one would} 


find it.” 

“You and another boy!” said the. other; 
“cold comfort. How do you know he hasn’t 
blabbed ?” 

“’Cause dead men tell no tales;” returned 
the short fellow, sullenly. 

“Ah! he is dead, is he?” said he with the 
cloak. “Did he die suddenly ?” 

“What is that to you!” exclaimed the 
shorter, with a fierce scowl. “ You want to 
get your fingers on my windpipe, do you? 
Well! he threatened to peach, and I cut him 
down with my axe; are you satisfied? I was 
tried for it, and acquitted ; and what good does 
it do you now ?” 

“No great,” said the tall one; “only it must 
be a blessed country for us. I would give some- 
thing to know your secret.” 

“You may know it for a chew of tobacco,” 
said he, grinning; “jest change your name, 
to that of some rich old feller that thinks great 
snuff of hisself, and afore a namesake of hisen 
should be scragged, he’ll come down with the 
blunt like clam-shells. In this here free coun- 
try, you may doctor who you like, and get clear, 
if you can but plank the Spanish!” 

“ Ay, true,” replied the one who had hither- 
to not spoken. “I remember hearing in New 
York, about Robinson, and”. 

“Shut up,” said the tall one, as Jack ap- 
proached them, and said the canoe was ready, 
= the skipper wanted to see them in the 
euddy. 

The passengers and their bundles were soon 





sculled by the powerful Tom, danced lightly 
over the waves, in the direction of the cove 
before mentioned. In a few minutes, they 
were landed on the beach, where they stood 
watching till the canoe was lashed to the da- 
vits, the sails hoisted, and “the Betsy” dash- 
ing through the foam like a sea-gull, was lost 
in the distance ; then, turning from the cove, 
the ruffians sought their place of conceal- 
ment. 


CHAPTER II. 


In an open space of about half an acre, ona 
bluff or head-land, formed by the junction of 
the cave with the ocean, stood an old dilapi- 
dated house, consisting of one large room on 
the ground, and an outshot; it had been built 
before the memory of that universal referee, 
“the oldest inhabitant;” but built compactly of 
hewn logs, it yet resisted the assaults of time 
and weather, while later constructed, but more 
fragile habitations, had crumbled into ruin. It 
was surrounded by huge rocks, that raised their 
rifted and fantastic heads, as if in mockery of 
man’s labour, bidding defiance to the plough- 
share and the harrow. Among them grew 
thickly the towering pine and the gloomy hem- 
lock, interspersed with ancient oaks, beneath 
whose spreading branches the dark Indian had 
pursued his game, and the red papoose perform- 
ed his mimic war dances. The woodland or 
forest, of which this was an extremity, extend- 
ed several miles, forming a boundary between 
two extensive townships. 

On the second night from that on which our 
tale commences, this isolated dwelling was 
blazing with many a light, and sounds of mirth 
and jollity resounded from its interior. A rustic 
ball was in progress, and the young men and 
maidens of the neighbouring village, were en- 
joying it with that heart-felt glee, which results 
from dancing for one’s own amusement—not for 
the applause or criticism of the spectators. 
What was wanted in grace, refinement, and 
elegance of attire, was compensated by acti- 
vity, good humour, and natural beauty; though 
their steps were such as Vestris and Celeste 
never dreamed of, they kept to the music and 
answered the purpose; and if some ambitious 
youth leaped from the floor and clapped his 
feet together, it was a harmless vanity, occa- 
sioning neither envy nor ridicule. Round the 
house was a shoal of boys, as yet too young to 
be admitted as sharers in the festivity, stari 
in at the windows with admiring eyes, an 
longing for the time, when they too could 
court the girls and exhibit their agility. 

It was past one, and though the dance had 
continued with little intermission since eight 
o’clock in the evening, neither the fiddler nor 
the dancers exhibited signs of weariness. At 
times, the young men retired into the outshot 
for refreshments, and trays of cakes, biscuits 
and cheese, accompanied by wine and lemonade, 
were handed round to the young women. On 
these occasions the fiddler was not forgotten; he 
was a gay old man, whose popular manners, 
good-humoured jokes, and a peculiar knack of 
timing the tune to the dancing, so as “ to make 





stowed in the bottom of the canoe, which, 


both ends meet,” bade defiance to competition, 
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and rendered him the musician par excellence 
of all the surrounding villages. 

After one of these refreshing suspensions, a 
tall, strong, but awkward-looking fellow, who 
seemed to think that hilarity consisted in mak- 
ing a noise, and had accordingly treated the 
company in the course of the evening to divers 
whoops, yells, and obstreperous cachinnations, 
seized the hand of a girl near him, and leading 
her out, insisted on dancing a single jig, call- 
ing at the same time for the celebrated tune, 
“Thump the Devil.” There was some mur- 
muring in the room, and the musician, looking 
about him dubiously, exclaimed— 

“I’ve no objection for my own part, but you 
know the rule Bob, and may be the rest won't 
like it.” 

“ Let them that don’t like it lump it,” cried 
Bob, who had evidently imbibed a considerable 
quantity of the “ good creature,” “ here I stand 
—my name’s Rusho, I say play, ‘Thump the 
Devil,’ and play it up till the fiddle talks again, 
put some spunk in it, and Jet me see who says, 
no ” 


No farther opposition was offered, an innate 
sense of propriety suggesting to the young men, 
that the place was not a proper scene for brawl- 
ing, though some looked as if they intended to 
settle the matter, at a more convenient oppor- 
tunity. The fiddler struck up a strange uncouth 
melody, after every few bars of which, a pe- 
culiar touch of the strings, produced sounds 
closely resembling the name of the tune, to 
which the dancers’ feet responded in as peculiar 
a step. While Bob, or Rusho, as he was often 
called, anc his laughing partner, footed it away 
in a style that elicited the admiration of their 
companions; a young man, round whose clear 
blue eye and handsome, though sunburned coun- 
tenance, the rich brown hair clustered in natu- 
ral eurls, and whose dress—half sailor, half 
landsman, was well calculated to set off his 
muscular, but finely-formed person, approached 
a girl, who from her superior beauty and 
sprightliness, was the belle of the evening, 
took her hand, and said, 

“ Will you permit me the pleasure of attend- 
ing you home this evening! Your brother is 
going with Betsy Blair, so I suppose my com- 
pany will be better than none !” 

The village beauty tossed her head, and 
withdrew her hand with a pretty air of disdain, 
exclaiming— 

“ Don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Langton! My 


brother may go home with whom he pleases; [ 
don’t think there’s any danger of my going 
alone.” 


“Come, don’t be affronted,” said the young 
mate of the good ship Neptune, “I only meant 
you did not care much for my company ; I had 
no thought of offending you.’ 

“Oh! I’m not offended, Mr. Langton, only 
—as you say, I don’t care much for your com- 
pany, and—besides, Mr, Blake has engaged to 
attend me home.” 

“What! Sam Blake! Sleepy Sam!” cried 
the young man, while a smile of derision curled 


his dsome lip: “ You are not in earnest? 
bey he will go to sleep inst a stump or 
the fence, before you get way home, and 


leave you in the lurch. 





“ What's that you say, sir?” cried Blake, a 
tall, slim, conceited looking fellow, dressed like 
a third-rate dandy, who had approached unper- 
ceived; “I should like to hear you say that 
again, sir!” 

“Certainly, if it will give you any satisfac- 
tion,” said Langton, measuring him with an air 
of cool contempt; “I say, that you will go to 
sleep before you get half way home, and leave 
her by herself. Why, I’ve seen you fall asleep 
eating your dinner! At school, it always took 
two boys to keep you awake, by pinching, shak- 
ing, and pulling your hair; and at meeting, 
you know, they have given you a seat in the 
far corner, that your snoring mayn’t disturb the 

reaching. And, "tis said, that your sister 

artha keeps a string tied to your finger, and 
pulls it to wake you when customers come into 
your shop.” 

Enraged by these assertions, for which there 
was too much foundation, and unable to parry 
raillery by repartee, sleepy Sam burst into a 
towering ion, exclaiming, 

“Tis all a confounded infernal lie, and who- 
ever says so, deserves to be horsewhipped.” 

Scarcely were the words spoken, when Lang- 
ton, whose temper was already excited, sprang 
forward, and seizing him by the collar, would 
have settled the matter in a very summary me- 
thod; but others rushed between them and se- 
parated the combatants. The screams of the 
girls had attracted the attention of Rusho, who 
was just executing one of his singular salta- 
tions, and springing from the dance, he clasped 
both his brawny arms round the young sailor, 
crying, 
“Whoop! Whose fighting without me! 
Why, Frank Langton! I’m ashamed of ye! 
What good would it do you now, to knock such 
a shook as he is into a cocked hat?” 

Frank was too angry to think of Balaam’s 
ass, but he answered, 

“You are right, Rusho; it won’t do here, 
but ;” and his eyes lit up with that deep full 
glare that speaks in man, courage and deadly 
determination; “he has called me a liar, and 
in the presence of Anna Thomson, and if he 
does not retract it before another night, I will 
break every bone in his body.” 

Then disengaging himself from the arms of 
Bob, left the room, and Rusho went to look up 
his partner. He found her seated quietly, and 
the fiddler preparing to put up his violin, and 
calmly replying to the remonstrances of some 
of the company. 

“Tt is your own fault, gentlemen; you know 
I never play that tune but once in an evening, 
and never play any thing afterwards; if I did, 
I should be sure some evil would befall me. 
You may laugh; but if you knew as much about 
it as I do, you’d think it no laughing matter. 
Its no use,” continued he, as the young men 
pressed round him, offering five, ten, even 
twenty dollars, if he would play a Jittle longer, 
“for twenty—no, nor for a hundred dollars.” 

At that moment, Rusho burst through the 
circle, exclaiming— 

“Come, Mr. Brown, finish the jig for Mary 
and I; we hadn’t half done; I only stepped off, 
to keep some of the boys from kicking up a 








shindy ; jest finish the tune, that’s all.” 
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“ Yes, yes,” cried many voices, “ just finish 
the jig; playing the same tune won't be break- 
ing your rule, just finish the tune.” : 

Over-persuaded, but with great and evident 
reluctance, Brown drew out his violin, and re- 
commenced the out-of-the-way music he had 
been playing, while a dozen couples sprang 
upon the floor to have the last dance; but the 
musician had lost his energy and spirit; the 
tune, as Rusho said, “sounded like a dead 
march,” and one by one the couples sat down, 
till the floor was vacant, and Brown gladly re- 
stored his violin to its green bag. All were 
now preparing for home; while the young men 
retired to the outshot, to settle their bill, the 
young women were selecting their bonnets, 
shawls and cloaks, from the pile brought in by 
Mrs. Wheeler, the mistress, and sole inhabit- 
ant of the house. She was a tall, gaunt wo- 
man, whose bending form, toothless mouth, 
and wrinkled brow, might have claimed the 
reverence due to age, had not her leering look, 
and the malicious expression of her blear eyes, 
told that the indulgement of evil passions had 
anticipated the work of time. She was cele- 
brated as a fortune-teller, and many a credulous 
maiden stole to her house, to hear expounded 
by words or coffee-grounds the decrees of fate. 
Habitually ill-tempered, she received the gifts 
of the girls, and the charity of her wealthier 
neighbours, with sullen indifference, as if she 
felt herself injured that they gave no more. 
When she smiled, it was for some sinister pur- 
pose, or at the misfortunes and misery of others. 

The young men returned to the room, and 
one of them advancing to the fiddler, presented 
him with some bank notes and silver, his pay 
for the evening. The old man counted it, and 
dropping the silver into his pocket, took out a 
large old black pocket book, in which he pro- 
ceeded to deposite the notes. 

“Well done, neighbour Brown! You have 
fiddled to some purpose!” said the young man 
smiling, and pointing to a respectable bundle of 
bills already in the pocket book. 

“ Why, I havn’t seen so much money, I don’t 
know when,” said Sleepy Sam ; “I guess there’s 
a matter of five or six hundred dollars.” 

_“ Well! you are a good hand at guessing, it 
aint far off on it,” said Brown; “but it don’t 
belong'to me; no such good luck! its my bro- 
ther’s money, that I am carrying to Boston, to 
buy goods.” 

“When are you going?” said sleepy Sam. 

“Bright and early in the morning: I calcu- 
late to get to Green’s bridge, in time to catch 
the stage,” answered Mr. Brown. 

He turned as he spoke, and was in the act of 
depositing his well-worn pocket book in his coat 
pocket, when he caught the glance of a man, 
who was intently watching his motions through 
the window. He started with undefined terror ; 
though little more than the eyes had been visi- 
ble, he felt assured that their ferocious expres- 
sion was not unknown to him; though he could 
not at the time recall to whom they appertained. 
He endeavoured to get another view of the 
person, but so soon as he had found himself 
discovered, he disappeared in the surrounding 
obscurity. For the first time in his life, Mr. 
Brown felt dismayed at the prospect of passing 





the woods alone at night; but twoof the young 
men present belonged to the same village with 
himself, and he was too well acquainted with 
their habits, to expect their company on the 
present occasion. 

“Well! if any body does attempt to rob 
me,” said he to himself, “ they shall find they 
have an old bird to deal with. I'll let °em see 
I know a trick or two;” and contriving unper- 
ceived, to abstract the bank notes from their 
receptacle, he slid his hand into the green baize 
bag that contained his “bread-winner,” and 
pushed them through one of the slits, into the 
hollow of the fiddle. Then buttoning his coat, 
he prepared to depart, when he was intercepted 
by the haggard form of Mrs. Wheeler, who, 
seizing his arm, with what she intended for a 
gracious grin, exclaimed— 

“Why, Johnny Brown! hain’t you got a 
word for an old friend, I hain’t had a chance 
to change a word with you the whole night. 
Sit down, sit down, man, and talk a bit.” 

“ No, thank ye, not to-night,” cried Brown, 
still making for the door, for he was now left 
alone with the hostess; “I haven’t a moment 
to spare.” 

“Well, well; I’ve seen the day, Johnny, 
wouldn’t want so much axing; but I won't 

eep ye long, jist let’s take a glass of something 
for old time’s sake. What ’ill ye have! The 
boys has left plenty o’ spirits and wine.” 

“ Nothing at all, ma’am, thank ye,” still 
making his way to the door, said the fiddler. 
“ Another time, can’t stop now”’—— 

“Oh, well; if you can’t you can’t; but take 
a drop afore you go,” said the woman. 

** No, thank ye, not a drop,” said the fiddler ; 
and freeing himself from her grasp, he hasten- 
ed to overtake the lingerers of the party. 

A yet darker scowl] settled on the brow of 
Susan Wheeler, as the man passed from her 
threshold ; her long skinny finger was raised 
with a threatening gesture, and the worst pas- 
sions of human nature engendered the curses 
that came thronging to her lip, as she watched 
his progress. Ata hissing sound behind her, 
she looked round, and on seeing a man’s head 
thrust into the back window, she instantly fas- 
tened the door at which she stood, dropped over 
the front windows two tattered cloths that did 
duty for curtains, she hobbled back, and thus 
greeted the intruder. 

“ Hush, you limb of Satan; do you want to 
dance upon nothing, that you are so venture- 
some? It’s a wonder, somebody didn’t know 
you to-night, poking round the house like a fool, 
as you are.” 

“Keep your tongue quiet, mother Twiddle 
Twaddle,” said the fellow; “all them boys 
was spawned a leetle too late to remember me; 
but you missed your blow, old woman; you 
could not come Paddy over old catgut.” 

* No, confound him,” cried the de ed 
creature, “I’ve known the time when he’d a 
bin glad to stay; but it is not too late yet,” 
she continued in a whisper, while a gleam of 
demoniac pleasure glanced from ker sunken 
eye. “He’ll have to go through the woods 
alone. If I was as young and as strong as you, 
them are bills should be in another man’s pocket 
afore morning.” 
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“Alone! are you sure of that?” said the 
villain, eagerly ; “ Sartain sure,” returned she, 
“there was nobody here as belongs to his parish, 
but Rusho and Sleepy Sam, and Sleepy Sam is 
gone — to Anna Thomson; and if Rusho 
can get a girl to set up wi’ him, he’ll not start 
till daylight ; I know ’em.” 

“Its worth trying,” said the fellow; “ give 
us a drink, mother, and I’ll be off.” 

The old woman went to the outshot, and 
quickly returned with a tumbler, filled with a 
dark liquid, which she presented to the ruffian. 

“ Here’s as good brandy as ever was tipped 
over tongue,” cried she; “but don’t drink too 
deep jest now, honey—sich a job wants a cool 
head and a steady hand, my boy.” 

The fellow turned the liquor down his throat, 
and left the window ; he made but a few steps, 
before he hesitated, turned once again, and ad- 
vancing to the old woman, seized her arm, and 

said, in a low distinct tone, 

“Hark ye, old witch. No squeaking or 
peaching on your part; if I do dance upon no- 
thing, I don’t dance without a partner; J] ha’n’t 
forgot old White, the peddler, and have a pretty 
good guess where his bones are.” 

“Hush, hush!” said the crone, looking nerv- 
ously around her; “ what’s the use of talking 
of sich things, or rippin up old stories now ? 
And what would I peach for, I ax you? Didn't 
I always take your part, even when you was in 
the stone-jug, for murdering young” 

“ Shut your mouth,” cried the ruffian, fierce- 
ly ; “and hark ye, if the coast is clear to-mor- 
row, hang a cloth out of the winder.” 

Meantime, the young people with whom was 
the devoted fiddler, on with many a joke 
and laugh, till beyond the belt of thickets that 
surrounded the old woman’s unholy habitation, 
when they began to drop off, by two’s and 
three’s, towards their respective homes. When 
they arrived at the path that branched off 
through the woods to the adjoining town, and 
it became necessary for Brown 0 leave them, 
he felt such a dark weight on his spirit, such a 
dread of going alone, that he called out to 
Rusho, 

“Come, Bob, you had better go home with 
-me; you will feel much better in the morning, 
than if you sit up all night.” 

“ Not I, indeed,” cried Bob, laughing; “T 
guess I’ve got a pretty particular engage- 
ment.” 

“* Well, well,” said Brown, unwilling to give 
up his point; “ you will go with me, I know, 
Sam Blake; Miss Anna don’t want you par- 
ticularly tonight; and you can come any 
time.” 

Sleepy Sam thought it necessary to make a 

ch on the occasion, declaring that, 

“No ——? that was a gentleman, would 
think of such a thing, as leaving a young lady 
that he was waiting on; he should be very 
happy to obleege Mr. Brown in any thing in 
reason ; that this was clearly unpossible, as any 
gentleman”—— 

“ Avast heaving,” cried a sturdy fellow, who 
came up, with a girl hanging on his arm; 
“what’s the use of paying out so much slack 
rope? Can’t you say, ‘no,’ at once? 








here, neighbour, if you are raly afeard to go 





clone, why, though I’m perticularly ingaged 
myself, 1 won’t be the feller to see you go!’ 

Oh, false shame, false shame! how much 
mischief hast thou caused! Brown could not 
bear to confess he was afraid; for the moment, 
perhaps, he fancied that he was not so, and 
saying, “Oh, no! he only liked good com- 
pany;” he bade them good night, received 
their gay adieus in reply, and proceeded on his 
solitary path. On what trifling causes depend 
our lives and welfare! How impossible is it 
for us to examine the chain of which our every 
action isa link! Had any one prophesied to 
Anna Thomson, that her coquetry that even- 
ing would cost a man’s life, she would have 
shuddered with dismay ; yet, so it was, for had 
she accepted as she originally intended, the 
proffered attendance of Francis Langton, Sam 
Blake would have accompanied the musician 
through the wood ; or had she even then, as 
she felt much inclined, requested Sam to leave 
her and go with Brown, his life might have 
been spared. But pride and pique interfered ; 
she recollected the words of Langton, that she 
would be “left in the lurch,” and wished be- 
sides, to execute a plan she had been forming to 
teaze Sleepy Sam, and make her peace with 
Frank, whom she really loved. 

Brown had got rather more than half way 
through the wood, and began to think his fears 
were groundless, when he heard a rustling in 
the bushes, and instinctively dropping his violin, 
took to his heels. A man sprang into the road 
—pursued him, and a single blow brought him 
to the ground. 

“ Your money,” said the ruffian, in a gruff 
tone, brandishing a knife that flashed in the 
moonbeam. 

In silence he drew the silver from his vest, 
and presented it to the robber, who received it, 
but said, » 

“ Your pocket book—shell out !” 

With an inward chuckle, at his precaution, 
that even his terror could not prevent, he drew 
out his pocket book, and presented it to the 
highwayman; a slight noise at that moment, 
caused the fellow to raise his head, the moon 
streamed brightly on his face, and the old man 
knew him. 

“GorHam Parker!” cried he, “is it pos- 
sible !” 

“That’s your last word,” said the footpad, 
drawing the knife across his = sa = — 
d the bleeding body a little way throug 
the’ Gothen, and throwing it down, made off 
with his booty. 


CHAPTER III. 


All was quiet in the village; the houses of 
the long, irregular street, threw their dark sha- 
dows, without a moving figure to vary the out- 
line. The dogs, tired of baying the moon, lay 
sleeping, only by an occasional grow] testifying 
their vigilance. At the extremity of the village 
stood a good house, surrounded by outhouses, 
haystacks, barns, and all the comforts and ap- 
purtenances of a substantial farmer. It was 
the house of Mr. Thomson, the father of Anna, 


See} who had just entered, accompanied by “ Sleepy 


Sam.” e had insisted on entering, “to have 
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a little chat;” and Anna, who had resolved to 
wreck on his innocent head the disappointment 
caused by her own coquetry, willingly con- 
sented. : 

They were soon seated on an old-fashioned 
settee, and after a little affected reluctance, 
Anna was persuaded to seat herself on the knees 
of Sleepy Sam. Instead of the usual conversa- 
tion on such occasions, Anna asked if he was 
fond of music, and Sam, though he scarcely 
knew one tune from another, anxious to please 
and appear polite, expressed great admiration 
for the science, and for her singing in par- 
ticular. 

“ Well,” said the mischievous girl, “I am 
glad to hear you say that, and I will sing you 
a song I think you will admire. If I sing ina 
low voice, nobody will be disturbed.” 

She then commenced a monotonous, intermi- 
nable ballad, of great repute in the nursery, as 
it seldom failed to hush to slumber the crossest 
urchin. Sam yielded to its somniferous quality, 
and Anna soon found her melody, accompanied 
by certain nasal sounds, that proclaimed the 
success of the experiment. Gently rising from 
his lap, she prepared to complete preparations 
for covering the poor fellow with ridicule. In 
one corner of the kitchen stood an old churn; 
expelled from the dairy by its shattered condi- 
tion, it was now a receptacle for whatever odds 
and ends the “help” wished to put out of her 
way. It at present contained a quantity of po- 
tatoes, to which Anna added an old cow-bell, 
some broken crockery, and a number of tin cups. 
Then lifting it on the knees of Sam, she clasped 
his arms about it, and softly retired to her 
chamber. How long Sam slept, cannot be 
ascertained, but he was awakened by a rough 
voice, calling, 

“ Who’s there? Who’s snoring so that no- 
body else can sleep? Who’s there, I say ?” 

am felt that he had been asleep; but Anna, 
as he thought, was still on his lap; and deter- 
mined to repair, by the warmth of his courtship, 
the solecism of which he had been guilty, he 
clasped his fair one with ardour to his bosom. 
Alas! for the poor churn! Unused to such 
violent salutations, it could not withstand them; 
its hoops and staves gave way, and the pota- 
toes, tin cups, bell, and crockery, poured on 
the floor with an appalling clatter. Sam sat in 
silent consternation, till a door opened, and the 
burly farmer, with a light in one hand and a 
cudgel in the other, entered the room. Sam 
sank upon the settee and looked round for Anna; 
she was not to be seen, but in her stead 
was her father brandishing his cudgel. Well 
was it for Sam, that he made no attempt to es- 
cape; had he manifested such an intention, the 
worthy farmer would have knocked him down; 
but seeing him set perfectly bewildered, he 
contented himself with demanding his business. 

“You rascal, who are you? hat are you 
doing here?” Then holding the candle to his 
face, he exclaimed, “ Why Sam Blake! What 
in nature now brought you here! Hey !” 

Others of the family had now assembled, 
among whom was Anna. She explained mat- 
ters to the great amusement of her auditors, 
who declared, that “a churn was just as good 
for Sleepy Sam to court, as any thing else.” 





“Darn my buttons,” cried Sam, as, escaping 
from the ironical compliments of his tormentors, 
he rushed out of the house, “if ever I speak 
to her again, I hope I may be shot.” 

With a fearless step, he now plunged into 
the road or track passing through the forest, 
nor gave a thought to the dangerous vicinity of 
the haunted cellar that lay within its precincts. 
Sam was essentially a coward, and though he 
attempted to conceal his infirmity by bravado, 
every body knew that he reli eo believ- 
ed in ghosts and goblins, and dreaded the 
power of witchcraft. At another time, nothing 
would have tempted him to venture alone 
through the woods; but now one passion had, 
like Aaron’s rod, swallowed all others, and he 
could think of nothing but the trick played him 
by the faithless Anna—dreaded nothing so 
much as the taunts of his companions. While 
considering and reconsidering in what manner 
to tell the story to his own advantage, he struck 
his foot against something that precipitated him 
forward upon his face. After picking himself 
up, and stopping the blood that was gushin 
from his nose, he sought the object over which 
he had stumbled, and to his great surprise, re- 
cognized the violin of the unfortunate fiddler. 

“ Why, he must have been proper slewed, to 
a dropped his fiddle,” cried Sam ; “ howsever I'll 
take care of it, and may be he’ll help me out 
of this tarnation scrape to pav for it.” 

It was gray dawn when Sam arrived at the 
tavera where he boarded, and entered through 
a back window, left unfastened for his accom- 
modation. It was so near morning, that he 
thought it hardly worth the trouble of undress- 
ing, and depositing the violin in his chest, he 
threw himself on the bed, and soon lost all re- 
membrances of his trouble in a sound sleep. 
He was awakened by the red-headed lad, who 
combined in his own shambling person the 
offices of waiter, ostler, and boots, at the sign 
of the Ploughshare, and to whose particular 
charge was entrusted the task of getting Sam 
up in time for breakfast. He now stood staring 
with great round eyes, pallid face, and open 
mouth, till, as if struck by a sudden thought, 
he ran out of the room, and bounded down 
stairs into the street. On approaching the 
dressing glass, Blake became aware of the 
cause of his consternation; the blood from his 
nasal organ, was frightfully smeared over his 
face and hands, nor had the bosom of his shirt, 
his vest and pantaloons, been defrauded of their 
full share. 

“The great fool!’ muttered Sam, “now he 
will go and blab it to every body, and folks will 
get it, that I got a licking as well as the bag.” 

He had shifted his clothes, and performed 
the necessary ablutions, when the door was 
thrown open, and Nathaniel White, the con- 
stable, accompanied by three or four men en- 
tered, and told him that he was their prisoner. 

“ A prisoner! what for!” cried poor Sam, in 
utter consternation. 

“T should not think there was much need of 
asking,” cried White, pointing to the bloody 
clothes that lay over a chair. 

“ Well,” cried Blake, “it’s the first time 
ever I heard of a fellow being took up, ’cause his 
nose bled.” 
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“ Oh, gammon,” said White, “ that ere won’t 
do, my hearty. You must go with us afore 
Squire Talburt, and I guess he'll make you sing 
another song.” 

“Sing a song,” growled Sam, his thoughts 
reverting to his disgrace; “I wish the devil 
had all songs and singers and fiddlers into the 
bargain.” 

The officer and his assistants looked at each 
other, and shook their heads significantly. 

‘We must search,” said the constable. 

To Sam’s amazement, the men commenced 
a minute examination of the apartment; the 
closet, the bed and the bureau were searched, 
apparently without affording any information. 
When they attempted to lift the lid of the chest 
and found it locked; the officer turned to Sam, 
and demanded the key. Sam was not in the 
best temper, many things had happened to irri- 
tate him; like many other weak-minded men, 
he was excessively finical, and had been hugely 
annoyed by the clumsy and careless manner in 
which the contents of his drawers had been 
tumbled about by White, he answered roughly, 

“ The key of my chest; not I, indeed. There’s 
nothing there as belongs to you, I calculate.” 

“We'll see that,” said the constable; and 
before Sam was aware, he closed with him, and 
with the help of his companions, succeeded in 
taking the key from his pocket, and opened the 
chest. The whole of the landlord’s family had 
now assembled, headed by the red-headed boy, 
who stood with his teeth chattering, his form 
absolutely shivering with excitement, and his 
features expressing the most intense interest. 
A groan burst from the spectators, as the con- 
stable lifted the violin in its green bag, splashed 
with blood. 

“ Well, what does that signify?” cried Sam, 
“TI didn’t steal it; I found it last night, as I 
come home. If your a making all this fuss 
about that are old fiddle, you might find some- 
thing better todo. If Brown loses it agin, he 
may pick it up hisself for me.” 

“Are you not aware,” said White, looking 
him in the eye, “that Brown is dead—mur- 
dered ?” 

“ Dead! murdered!” cried Sam, “ your jok- 
ing, ain’t you! It can’t be.” 

“T guess you will find it no joke, before you 
have done with it, Mr. Blake; come with us,” 
said the officer, taking him by the arm and 
leading him off. 

* * . * * 

Early as was the hour, the office of Mr. Tal- 
burt, justice of the peace in the village of . 
was crowded almost to suffocation, each push- 
ing and struggling to obtain a view of Sam, as 
if they had not seen him every day, for the last 
twenty years. 

“Samuel Blake,” said Mr. Talburt, “ this is 
a dreadful affair; I am sorry to see you impli- 
cated, and hope you will be able to clear your- 
self from all suspicion.” 

“ Thank ye, sir; the same to you,” answered 
poor Sam, with such a vacant look and lack 
Justre eye, that it was thought he did not com- 
prehend what had been said. 

“Mr. Blake,” resumed Squire Talburt, 
“where did you from Mr. Brown?” 

The question had to be reiterated, before 





Blake could collect his scattered senses to an- 
swer it. He gave a tolerable distinct account 
of what passed at bidding good night, and of 
his ~~ the violin; but when questioned 
where he had passed the time intervening, be- 
tween the breaking up of the ball, and the time 
he discovered the violin, he demurred: it was 
with some trouble that he was prevailed on 
to confess that he was at the house of Mr. 
Thomson. 

Nathan Cooper stated, that he went with 
White to apprehend the prisoner, in conse- 
quence of information given by Peter Bond, 
waiter at the tavern, a found the clothes he 
had worn the night before, covered with blood ; 
that the violin of the deceased was discovered 
locked in a chest belonging to prisoner, who 
had refused to give the key, but that no traces 
of Brown’s pocket book or money were disco- 
vered.—Robert Bailey was next called, and our 
acquaintance “Rusho,” drew up his lengthy 
form before the table. He corroborated Sam’s 
statement, as to where they passed the evening, 
and took leave of Brown, and with whom Sam 
walked home; and farther stated, that he saw 
the fiddle in the hand of Brown, when he bade 
them good night. He said, that he had himself 

one home with a young woman, named Sally 

urley, with whom he sat chatting till nearly 
daylight; on his return, he was followed by kis 
dog, as usual; when about half way through 
the wood, Boatswain began snuffing and run- 
ning about, till he got through some bushes, 
and set up such a howl as convinced him some- 
thing uncommon was the matter, as Bose was 
a very knowing animal; he went to the do 
and found a man lying on his back, murdered. 
That it was not light enough to see who it was, 
and he did not touch him, as he saw he was 
stone dead, for his head was cut almost off. 
That leaving his dog to keep guard, he ran as 
fast as he could home, where he got the coro- 
ner and some men to go with him, and returned 
to the body, which they found to be that of poor 
Brown. That they put the body in a wagon, 
and brought it home, but could find nothing of 
his fiddle or his pocket book. That he remem- 
bered hearing Charles Watson say, that Brown 
had a good deal of money in his pocket book, 
so he told the boy that was sent for Brown’s 
brother, to go for Watson too. That he never 
suspected Sam Blake, and didn’t think he did 
it now; did not think Sam had courage to fight 
a wood chuck, much more a man. 

At that moment, Charles Watson made his 
appearance, and on being examined stated, 
that he had paid Brown ten dollars that even- 
ing, partly in notes, partly in silver, and saw 
him have a quantity of bank notes, five or six 
hundred dollars, as Sam Blake guessed, and 
Brown had allowed it was thereabouts, That 
he thonght Brown seemed rather skeery, but 
did not think of there being any danger, or 
would have gone with him. Went himself 
home to his father’s, in company with his bro- 
ther, with whom he slept. Had come over in 
consequence of a boy coming after him, who 
told of Brown’s murder. Did not know of any 
ill-will between deceased and yoy ; an 
ways thought they were very iends. 
Conld not “think no Sam wanted with the 
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fiddle, as he did not know one note from an- 
other. Could not swear to the bag or violin, as 
one fiddle looked just like another, as far as he 
knew; but Rusho played the violin himself, and 
would be likely to know. 

Robert Bailey, on being again examined, 
said, he thought he should know the violin, and 
on its being taken from its case, instantly de- 
clared it was Brown’s, and remarked, if they 
would look near the bridge, they would find 
the first letters of his name; he scratched them 
once with his penknife. 

Mr. Horry, a young lawyer who acted as 
clerk on the occasion, looked at the instru- 
ment, and declared that the letters R. B. were 
there, in the spot indicated by the witness. 
He passed the violin to the justice, who, while 
examining the letters, saw some paper inside 
the instrument, and inserting a pen, drew forth 
some bank notes. An involuntary hum now 
spread through the closely crowded room, and 
around the door, as the crime seemed brought 
home to the prisoner. 

The low buzz of horror, among the spectators, 
rose by degrees to a burst of execration. Alas, 
for human nature! No one seemed to seek for 
remembrances of good, on the part of the pri- 
soner; but all looked back into the cabinet of 
memory, for every little instance of acquisi- 
tiveness or bad temper he had ever exhibited, 
to bring them forward as collateral securities 
for his present guilt. 

The brother of the deceased now made his 
appearance, and identified the notes as those 
he had entrusted to the poor musician. Sam’s 
frenzied declarations of innocence were un- 
availing ; the magistrate declared that he could 
neither dismiss nor admit him to bail, and after 
allowing a short consultation between him and 
Mr. Horry, who became his legal adviser, he 
was sent under the care of a couple of officers 
to the nearest jail. : 

Some few of the inhabitants, among whom 
was our friend Rusho, shook their heads and 
said, “ Time would show!” but, as no suspicion 
could be cast on any other person, their doubts 
were little attended to. 

During the day, groups of people from the 
neighbouring villages, gratified their taste for 
the horrible by visiting the scene of murder ; 
some went merely to gaze on the pool of coa- 
gulated blood, others to seek for farther traces 
of the deed, and evidences of the criminal. 

Many, principally women, filled the house 
of the widow, who, astounded and stupefied by 
her sudden bereavement, could not realize that 
he who had left her the preceding evening in 
health and spirits, lay now a mangled corpse in 
the room beneath her; for, from natural feelings 
of delicacy, she had hitherto been prevented 
from seeing the body. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Early the next morning, a new commotion 
aroused the inhabitants of the village; a mes- 
senger rode up to the door of Mr. Talburt, and 
without alighting, delivered to “the justice,” 
a letter and message, which elicited from that 
worthy functionary, the-words, “ God bless me, 
how very remarkable !” before he retired to 

17 





peruse his letter. Half a dozen busy hands 
grasped the bridle, and twice as many voices 
called on the rider for the news. 

“Can’t stop a minute. I am in a dreadful 
hurry,” cried the messenger, stopping never- 
theless, “all the blood-murderers as did poor 
Brown, are laid by the heels in our parish, and 
Squire Weston, our justice, wants Squire Tal- 
burt to come over and help hang them. And 
I’m a going now for lawyer Snelling.” 

“Then, Sam Blake didn’t kill him arter 
all!” cried several voices. “ Didn’t I tell you, 
I didn’t believe it ?” said more than one of those 
who the day before were loudest in denuncia- 
tions of “ the villain,” as they then termed 
him. But such is the world. ‘ Well, I can’t 
just say about that,” cried the messenger; “I 

eard Deacon Jones telling our boss all about 
it, while I was saddling the hoss, and he said 
there was a tarnal gang on ’em.” 

The news spread with the rapidity such news 
always spreads, and the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, almost en masse, proceeded to the next 
parish, to witness the committal of this gi 
of thieves; amounting, it was generally said, 
to forty, that seeming to be the legitimate 
number. 

As the office of Squire Weston was much 
too small to accommodate the concourse of 
people expected to be present, the church was 
thrown open, and arranged for the examination, 
and even the women thronged into the galle- 
ries to witness so exciting, and to them, so 
novel a spectacle. 

The magistrates and lawyers, accompanied 
by one or two clergymen, with some difficulty 
pressed through the crowd to the seats prepared 
for them; after them, the prisoners, under the 
care of a dozen specia] constables, were placed 
at the temporary bar. They were the three 
men we have mentioned before, as passengers 
in the schooner Betsy, and one woman—no 
other than her called Mother Wheeler. The 
miserable woman, after one wild gaze round 
the crowded house, feeling her forlorn and de- 
graded situation, sank upon her knees, and 
concealed her face on the table before her. 
The shorter and sturdier ruffian, whose face 
and clothes bore marks of recent contest, glared 
upon the assembly with the fierce and sullen 
scowl of a savage bull, as if defying and derid- 
ing the looks of horror and recognition he met 
from every quarter. The second was sunken— 
immersed in the apathy of brutal intoxication, 
his rayless eye now wandering over the people, 
then fixed in drunken stolidity on his compa- 
nions in crime. The cadaverous countenance 
of the tall villain, was constantly changing its 
expression ; one instant, with lip compressed and 
rigid muscle, he seemed to dare scrutiny ; then 
his light peering eyes darted anxious and in- 
quiring glances at every body near him, and his 
thin cdices lip seemed opening to address 
his judges, when a glance from the younger 
and master-spirit of the gang, would make him 
shrink into himself and press nearer to the of- 
ficers, as if for protection against the unarmed 
and bound bloodhound beside him. 

The younger ruffian was identified by many, 
as a native of the village. After committing, 
even while a boy, crimes at which humanity 
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shudders, the young desperado left the parish, 
probably in search of a more extended field cf 
action, and had not since been heard of. His 
two companions were totally unknown, and to 
every on wy maintained a dogged silence. 
Mrs. Wheeler was then called upon, two o¢ 
ficers took her by the armsand raised her upon 
her feet; she had been weeping, and now rest- 
ing both hands upon the table for support, she 
exclaimed— 

“If you will promise to save my life, I will 
tell all I’—— know, she probably intended to 
say ; but a low hissing sound was heard, and 
she suddenly ceased. - 

“Go on,” said the clerk; but she drew back 
and looked around in evident perplexity ; at last, 
turning away from her companions in guilt, she 
fixed her eyes on the floor, and remained silent. 
They waited for her to speak, but the humour 
of confessing had departed. When questioned, 
she answered peevishly. 

“ What’s my name! as if all of you did not 
know. I’m an innocent woman, and folks has 
no right to blame me, ’cause a couple of lodgers 
is found in my house. They were benighted, 
and I was glad to earn a couple of shillings by 
setting up and letting them sleep in my bec. 
I'll take my Bible oath I never seed the men 
afore in my life.” 

“ Mrs. Wheeler—was Anna Thomson at your 
house last evening?” said one of the court. 

The old woman made no answer, but burst 
into tears. “We cannot promise you safety,” 
said Mr. Weston; “but your only chance for 
it, is confessing all you know of this black bu- 
siness. Anna Thomson is safe, and ready to 
give her testimony.” 

Mother Wheeler appeared overwhelmed by 
terror, and once more seemed ready to confess, 
when a low barking like that of a dog, sounded 
~ if beneath her feet, followed by another 

iss. 

“ Order in the court,” cried the magistrates ; 
“turn out those who disturb it.” 

The officers looked in vain for the delin- 
quents; but Mrs. Wheeler sank down in an 
hysteric fit, and the constables were obliged to 
remove her from the court-house. 

It consists neither with my limits nor inclina- 
tion to record the details of a justices’ court, so 
I shall endeavour to abridge the evidence, and 
give it in my own manner. 

Frank Langton had for years loved Anna 
Thomson, and fancied his affections had been 
reciprocated ; but the preference she had this 
evening shown Sleepy Sam, provoked and ir- 
ritated him. In bargains concerning a few 
dollars, or a bit of land, we feel it necessary to 
have witnesses and writings; but where the 
hopes and affections of a young heart, the hap- 

iness of a lifetime, are at stake, words and 
ooks are regarded as accredited security. A 
squeeze of the hand is equal to a promissory 
note, and an embrace is worth half a dozen 
sealed bonds. 

Although no promise had , Frank re- 
— Anna as engaged to him, and but waited 
‘or the promotion promised him by his “ owners,” 
to ask her consent to an immediate marriage. 
Anna was far from being insensible to the me- 
rits of the bold, handsome young sailor, and 








exulted in her conquest, while his general cha- 
racter and good expectations fouad favour in 
the eyes of Mr. and Mrs. Thomson. What 
motive had influenced the conduct of Anna on 
the evening of the ball, I feel at a loss to de- 
cide. Perhaps, she thought him less attentive 
than of yore, and wished to pique him; per- 
haps, she wished to receive an explicit propo- 
sal, and desired to awaken his jealousy, or 
perhaps, it was a little portion of vanity, that 
chose to let her lover see that others, as well 
as himself, worshipped at her shrine. It was 
no joke, however, to Frank ; when he saw her 
led out by the young storekeeper, as Sam liked 
to be called, he felt in no mood to join the rest 
of the company ; but leaping fences and break- 
ing through underwood, he gained a position 
that commanded a view of the door of Mr. 
Thomson’s house, and watched the return of 
his fickle mistress. 

“I will not judge precipitately,” thought he, 
“T will have proof; if she does not let Sam go 
in, I won’t break with her. She may be a little 
offended that I did not go to the house to attend 
her; and so I should, only for business; but 
we’ll see.” 

And he did see his beloved followed into the 
house by his despised rival, and the door close 
after them. In country towns, in New Eng- 
land, courtship is generally carried on after the 
rest of the family have retired to bed, partly to 
economize time, and partly from a rustic bash- 
fulness in the lovers, which wishes to shun 
observation. Frank at first resolved to wait till 
his enemy came out, and whip him in the sight 
of his mistress. But, though Sam came not, 
reflection did, and reminded him how much ri- 
dicule he would incur by watching around the 
house, while another was courting his Anna 
inside. He determined that Anna’s name 
should not be mixed up in the quarrel, but to 
rest it wholly on the insult offered him at the 
dance. 

His proper course would now have been, to 
go home and seek Sam on the morrow; but 
when did a jealous man, or a man in a passion 
listen to reason? He persuaded himself that 
he was acting with great propriety in going 
into the woodland, and waiting there till Sam 
went home, and then and there giving him 
what he called, “a downright thrashing.” By 
the time that he had gained the part of the 
road where he had intended to waylay his 
rival, more noble feelings had gained the as- 
cendency, and he determined to demand an 
apology, which if Sam refused, he would cow- 
hide him openly. With these intentions, he 
turned to make his way home, but feeling that, 
should he meet Sam, a word, a look, would 
bring on the quarrel he wished to leave to a 
more public opportunity, he left the road to 
thread his path through the woodland. When 
at some distance from the road, fatigued as 
much by his contending emotions, as by his 
previous exertions, he threw himself upon the 
ground at the foot of a tree, and giving way to 
his wounded affection, the hardy sailor wept 
bitterly. He had remained in this situation but 
a few minutes, when he was roused by a crash- 
ing among the undergrowth, and a man holding 
a naked blade, from which the dark blood was 
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dripping, rushed across the little amphitheatre, 
and disappeared on the side opposite. Frank’s 
heart leaped with emotion ; his first impulse was 
to attempt to seize him, and shout for assist- 
ance; but in general he was a coolheaded fel- 
low, and instant reflection told him it was 
madness to attack a man armed as he had seen, 
with a drawn weapon, while he had nothing 
but his hands with which to contend. 

That he had committed a crime, he did not 
doubt, and speedily resolved to follow him, un- 
seen if possible, and discover who he was. 
With the light and stealthy step of a savage, 
he followed the rude path into which the man 
had struck, and shortly emerging from the 
woodland, saw before him the person whom he 
sought. There was an interval of meadow or 
rather pasture, between the forest and the pre- 
cipitous bank of a small river, that discharged 
itself into the small cove, mentioned in the 
early part of our story; and the fugitive, after 
standing for a moment on the brink, disappear- 
ed. Frank bounded over the space in a mo- 
ment, and falling on his face, drew himself} 
forward till he had a view of the narrow path 
below, while concealed from discovery by a few 
bayberry bushes that fringed the edge of the 
bank. He saw the man whom he had pursued, 
walking along the margin of the stream, till he 
arrived at a ledge of rock, some fifteen or six- 
teen feet in height, and extending for a few 
yards along the bank. It was thickly clothed 
with briars, wild grape vine, and running ivy, 
and had been for time out of mind, regarded as 
a nursery for snakes and other noxious animals. 
The ruffian began to climb, till about midway; 
he pulled the ivy apart, when a faint light 
glimmering among the dark leaves, betrayed 
the existence of a cave, or recess, into which 
the man entered, and all again was dark. 
Frank a hurried to a part of the bank 
adjoining the ledge, where again ensconcing 
himself among some tall weeds, he peered over 
the edge, to discover something more of the 
place where the stranger had so suddenly con- 
cealed himself. 

While revolving what course was most pro- 
per to pursue, the ivy was again divided, and 
three men crawled in succession out of the 
cavity, and grasping the strong grape vine, 
ascended with low, but fearful oaths to the top 
of the ledge, and hurried to the wood. Frank 
waited till they were out of sight, when spring- 
ing from his concealment, and trusting to a 
strong arm anda bold heart, he descended at 
the spot where they had ascended, till he caught 
a faint, a very faint glimmer of light, and cau- 
tiously extending his hand, pulled apart the 
branches. He saw before him a small cavern, the 
entrance to which was but just large enough to 
creep into, but rising to six or seven feet in the 
interior. A candle was burning in it, but no 
person was to be seen, and Frank, urged b 
curiosity, entered and examined the cave. It 
appeared to have been partly formed by nature, 
but probably enlarged by art. In one part a 
rock had been dug around, but either from want 
of means or skill, it was not removed, but 
reaching nearly to the top, presented the ap- 
= of a rude shelf. In one corner, dry 
eaves and branches of hemlock, covered with 





a cloak, showed the lair of the inhabitants, 
On a board propped by pieces of rock, which 
answered either fer seat or table, stood a bottle, 
now doing duty as a candlestick, a tin cup, and 
an open pocket book. Frank took it up to see 
if it would throw any light on the history or 
occupants of this mysterious cave, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a populous neighbourhood, 
yet, as he believed, totally unsuspected by the 
villagers. 

As he turned over the papers, he let the 
pocket book fall from his hands, a deadly sick- 
ness came over him, for he knew it to be the 
property of poor Brown, and saw it wet with 
the blood of its unhappy owner. 

Before he could recover himself sufficiently 
to leave the cave, he heard with consternation 
the voices of the villains at the foot of the ledge. 
To escape was impossible; he glanced wildly 
round the miserable hole for some weapon, to 
defend, or rather to sell his life dearly, but 
none was to be seen. He heard the rustle of 
the branches, and the suppressed oaths of his 
enemies became distinct. At that moment of 
despair, his eye fell on the dark shelf or cavity 
near the roof of the cavern, and without hesi- 
tation he sprang up the rock and saw with joy, 
that unless the light was raised, he might be 
concealed—at least for the present. t was, 
indeed, but a frail hope; yet he had naught 
else to cling to, and perhaps they might again 
leave the cave, and afford him an opportunity 
to escape. He had scarcely rolled himself inte 
the shadow, when a tall ruffian entered the 
hole, and was quickly followed by another, who 
threw himself on the bed of leaves, while his 
comrade seated himself on the rude bench be- 
fore mentioned, and exclaimed with an oath, 

“You ain’t fit to be trusted with a pair of 
old shoes. You went out last, and ought to’a 
mulled the blanket down; instead o’ that, you 
left it all up, so as any body might ’a seen the 
light.” 

a What are you growling at?” said the other. 
“ Between Gorham and you, a feller might as 
well live in the fire. Here I'd jest got asleep, 
and was routed out to go and help rob a dead 
raan—and got nothin arter all. e was to get 
the world and all of plunder, and gets nothin 
but an old book and some dirty papers. Great 
cry and little wool. And there ain’t a drop of 
whiskey left in the bottle to comfort a feller, 
and you're afeard to light a fire. All together, 
it’s a poor consarn.” 

The tall fellow paid no regard to his mutter- 
ings, but taking up the pocket book, examined it 
with the utmost care, opening every paper, and 
searching each compartment. Whatever he 
sought, he was unsuccessful, and threw it from 
him with a horrible execration. 

His companion had by this time, maundered 
himself to sleep; but instead of following his 
example, the tall fellow drew from his pocket 
a pipe, and commenced smoking. Soon after, 
a third ruffian made his appearance, after a low 
preparatory whistle; and Frank’s blood curdled 
with horror, as he recegnized one, who, though 
older than himself, he well remembered as the 
object of his youthful abhorrence—the mur- 
derer—Gorham Parker! Frank possessed his 
full share of animal courage, combined with 
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strength and activity; but the prospect of 
being killed like a caged rat, with no one 
to applaud his fortitude or soothe his last 
moments, brought a pang to his bosom, and 
a dimness to his eyes—severe, though tran- 
sient. 

It was a bitter moment, yet still hoping co 
might go out, without discovering him, he col- 
lected himself to give attention to what was 
passing. 

Pacer was replying to some observation of 
his companion, and said, 

“The old woman swears he had his fiddle 

with him when he left the house, and I think 
so too; he must have given that and his money 
to some of them to keep for him; that’s it, con- 
found him. We must keep snug—the old wo- 
man will go down to-morrow, and bear what is 
said.” 
After a volley of oaths, and conversation suit- 
able for such beings, they prepared to go to 
sleep; but to Frank’s consternation, Parker, 
taking a great coat, threw himself down across 
the narrow passage leading to the open air, 
while the taller man whom he called “ Hill,” 
lay down upon the branches of hemlock, in such 
a manner as to render it impossible for him to 
descend without disturbing him. His only 
chance of safety consisted in keeping himself 
quiet ; and bitterly did he lament his precipita- 
tion in putting himself into the trap, till he had 
secured the means of retreat. 

In this situation, it is needless to say sleep 
was out of the question; it was with the utmost 
caution he sometimes ventured to relieve his 
cramped limbs, by a slight change of posture. 
He knew that night must be nearly over, and 
looked eagerly for daylight, trusting that for a 
few minutes at least, the ruffians would leave 
their den. He looked in vain, for, as at last he 
remembered, he was in a place where daylight 
came not, with those who sought their prey 
with the wolf and owl. 

The sleep of the fellow called Sullivan, alone 
was sound, that of the others was troubled ; 
they constantly started, or muttered, in that 
uneasy slumber that is instantly broken. Oh, 
how miserably passed the hours to Frank! 
Cramped in an uneasy position, tormented by 
thirst, his head throbbing almost to bursting, 
and his heart swelling with agony. 

At last, Hill arose and woke his comrades; 
but they made no preparations to leave the 
cavern; on the contrary, one of them descend- 
ed and brought in some water from the river, 
while another produced a handkerchief, contain- 
ing some provision, which served for a morning 
meal. A which, they the time in 
playing with a dirty pack of cards, and in talk- 
ing over various scenes of villany, among which 
the transactions of the = night were not for- 

tten. Parker descri the terror of poor 

rown, when he sprang upon him, and, with 
brutal ribaldry, mimicked the voice and actions 
of his victim, on recognizing him. Sullivan 
alternately swore for the want of whiskey, 
peeped out of the cavern and slept. Their 
play was interrupted by the calls of hunger and 
thirst; Sullivan having searched in vain for a 
mouthful more, and desperate for the want of 
whiskey, now swore that he would go out him- 














self and find mother Wheeler, unless they 
would otherwise supply him. 

“Well, Parker,” cried Hill, “it’s no use 
argufying with Sullivan, more than with a pig; 
so you’d better go yourself, and see if the old 
woman has got any eatables, as well as lush, 
and find what she’s heard. It’s near upon dark 
I take it, and | feels rather peckish myself. 
I'd go and welcome, only the old fool don’t 
know me, and might be shy.” 

After some muttering, Parker departed, and 
the last ray of hope seemed fading for ever from 
poor Frank’s bosom. ‘To live much longer in 
that situation was impossible. He felt no 
hunger, though he had ate nothing since the 
day before, but his throat and lips were parch- 
ing for water, and respiration was impeded both 
by the foul air, and the constant smoke from 
the wretches’ pipes. But one faint hope remain- 
ed; if they obtained drink, they might incapa- 
citate themselves to resist him. 

* hs ee ces a ee 

“Hark!” cried Hill, “there is Parker’s sig- 
nal for help. What’s in the wind now ?” 

He put his head out of the mouth of the cave 
to reconnoitre, and again the peculiar whistle 
rose shrill on the air. 

“ Here’s a go!” cried he; “there’s Parker 
and a woman! what does he bring her here 


for? Why, she’s gagged and her hands tied 
behind her. Get out, Sullivan, and see what 
he wants.” 


“Go yourself,” said Sullivan, doggedly ; 
“every thing is put on my shoulders. I ’spose 
mother Fury, or whatever her name is, was 
going to tell the truth, so he’s brought her here 
to settle her.” 

Hill was by this time out of the cavern; a 
faint stifled shriek and a scuffle was heard, when 
Parker reappeared, dragging in with the aid of 
Hill, not Mrs. Wheeler, but—Anna Thomson! 
She was indeed gagged, and her hands bound 
behind her. Frank’s blood boiled in every ar- 
tery; he was gathering himself for a spring, 
when, in raising his body, he caught sight of a 
pair of pistols and a dirk, that lay in a cleft of 
the rock, at some distance from him, and which 
his former position had prevented him from see- 
ing. He well knew that to be successful, he 
must be prudent, as well as daring, and seize 
the most favourable minute for his attack. He 
listened breathlessly to the information that 
Parker was detailing to his companions; he 
heard of the commitment of Sam Blake, at 
which the villains rejoiced, as turning all sus- 

icion from them; at the same time that they 
amented the loss of the money, and cursed the 
precautions of the murdered man. 

“But how came you by this gal?” drawled 
Sullivan, “and what’s to be done with her?” 

“Curse her,” thundered Parker, “she came 
into mother Wheeler’s, to have her fortune 
told, and overheard the old weman and I talk- 
ing. She knows too much: so I brought her 
here to—prevent her ever betraying us.” 

“T’ll have nothing to do with it,” cried Sul- 
livan: “I don’t kear for a man a single cent; 
but a little gal! No; I tell you, I'll have no- 
thing to do with it—I’ll sooner cut and run.” 

“ None of your squeamishness,” yelled Parker. 
“ Do you think we are going to be hanged, jist 
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to please you! I swear, you shall have a hand 
in it—ay, and do the job—or Ill do for you.” 

“There are two folks to be axed about that,” 
retorted Sullivan, putting his hands in his bo- 
som. 
“Hush!” cried Hill, seizing Parker, and 
drawing him to a part of the hole near the hid- 
ing place of Frank. “ What’s the use of bully- 
ing? Humour him, he’s useful, and is content 
with what share we choose to give him. He’s 
cross for whiskey; did you bring any ?” 

“No; I had enough to do to bring the gal,” 
cried the reckless bravo; “ but I'll tell you, you 
and he go up to mother Wheeler’s; you can 
sleep there and be down by daylight; and the 
old woman is as true as steel.” 

“ Well; I don’t care if I do,” said Hill, after 
a moment’s consideration. “Have all clear 
against we get back. Come, Sullivan, Parker 
has forgotten the lush; let you and I go up to 
the old woman’s and have a little fun, and a 
snooze between the blankets; besides, a good 
fire and plenty of grub: faith we’ll make a 
night on it; we shall only spoil sport by staying 
here; why, she is an old sweetheart of his, and 
he will find a way to make her hold her tongue 
without our assistance. Come, man—who’s 
afeard.”’ 

“ Here’s with you,” said Sullivan, unable to 
resist so many temptations. “If that’s all, I 
don’t mind.” And without casting another look 
at the half-fainting girl, he left the den with 
Hill. 

Parker arranged the vines and ivy, dropped 
the blanket to hide every glimmer of light, and 
then turning to Anna, stood gazing at her for 
a minute with the glare of a demon. He then 
took hold of her, and as she struggled to free 
herself from his grasp, exclaimed— 

“ Be still, fool! I ain’t going to hurt you; 
that is, if you'll hold your tongue. Now, 
lookee ; I want to ax you a few questions, and 
then, may be, I’ll let you off; but I teil you, no 
squalling ain’t of no use here, any how; for 
nobody can hear you, if you squall your soul 
out. Answer what I ax, and it shall be all the 
better for you.” 

“Oh, sir!” cried the half-frantic girl, as he 
took the gag from her mouth; “let me go, and 
I promise you, I’ll never tell any body that I 
saw you, or a word about it; I won’t, indeed. 
For God’s sake have mercy on me.” 

“Well, well; p’r’aps I may,” said the vil- 
lain; “ but then, may be folks knowed you 
was a coming to mother Wheeler’s, and would 
see you a going home. Did any body know you 
was a coming to see her ?” 

“Oh, no!” cried the innocent girl, “ nobody 
—not a living person knew it.” 

“So much the better, my dear,” cried the 
ruffian, laughing hoarsely; “then nobody will 
know where to look for you. So you shall jest 
pass the night with me, and in the morning 
we'll talk about it.” 

Anna shrieked and implored in vain; the 
wretch, who was evidently excited by liquor, 
had a horrid pleasure in witnessing her agony. 
He seized her in his arms, and attempted to 
kiss her, and drew her towards the lair of boughs 
and leaves, in the far end of the cavern: Frank, 
who had with difficulty restrained himself till 





the other ruffians quitted the cave, now dropped 
suddenly to the floor, with the intention of 
making himself master of the arms he had dis- 
covered, before Parker could free himself from 
Anna. He miscalculated his strength; for a 
minute his cramped limbs refused to support 
hin, and Parker, who, at the sound of his fall 
had turned and threw Anna from him with 
such violence as to stun her, rushed toward 
his enfeebled enemy. The imminence of the 
danger restored his circulation and strength ; 
he leaped from the ground, and met his foe in 
a fair grapple. 

It was a struggle for life or death; neither 
shouted—neither spoke; but exerting every 
muscle, and concentrating every energy, they 
grasped each other like two wild bears. In 
size and strength they were about equal, but 
the hours of misery lately passed, had impaired 
the activity of Frank. After a short and fu- 
rious struggle, he felt his fierce antagonist 
forcing him eagerly to a particular part of the 
cave—saw his bloodshot eye glancing eagerly 
upward, and it struck him that he was endea- 
vouring to gain possession of the arms conceal- 
ed in the cleft. In desperation, he shouted to 
Anna, who, paralyzed by terror, was watching 
the conflict with pallid i and glazed eye— 

“Anna! Anna! for God’s sake—for your own 
and—my sake, get the pistols and dirk above 
our heads out of the way! Quick—or he will 
kill me.” 

Like a statue put in motion by the wand of 
an enchanter, at her lover’s voice Anna sprang 
at once to life and the exertion of every power. 
She understood—she comprehended the danger 
—and climbing up the ledge, she seized the 
arms and ran to the entrance of the cavern. 
Muttered curses and redoubled exertions on the 
part of the robber, that at last bore Frank to 
the ground, called forth in Anna those latent 
energies that sleep in woman’s breast, till drag- 
ged into existence by tremendous peril; she 
trembled for the life of her lover and for her 
own. From her childhood, Anna had been 
used to play with the pistols of her uncle, who 
had amused himself by teaching her to fire 
them. The click of the pistol was heard—and 
rushing franticly forward, she placed the muz- 
zle against his shoulder and pressed the trigger. 
The villain’s arm fell powerless by his side, and 
Frank recovering his advantage, hurled him to 
the ground. Asa last resource, to alarm his 
companions if perchance they should be within 
hearing, Parker made the cave resound with 
his shouts. 

“My brave Anna—my dear Anna! do not 

ive way now,” cried Langton, to the almost 
inting maiden; “give me yonder handker- 
chief and the line your hands were bound 
with.” 

Anna exerted herself to comply, and the mur- 
derer was soon securely ae bound. 

“Come, my Anna,” cri “ linger not 
a moment; let me place you in safety and get 
a party to secure these villains,” 

He assisted her to mount precipice, and 
a short time brought them to father’s door, 
but before they reached it, an explanation had 
taken place, and Anna was the promised bride 
of Langton. 
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It is hardly necessary to say, that half the 
parish turned out at the summons of Frank, and 
the three men and their wretched accomplice 
were secured, and after their examination, were 
committed to stand their trial, Parker as the 
actual assassin, and the others as accessories 
both before and after the fact. It was however 
ordered by Providence, that they should not be 
tried by an earthly tribunal. In consequence 
of a promise of being recommended to mercy, 
Hill became state’s evidence, and made a full 
confession; on which Parker, in desperation, 
hung himself with a handkerchief, to one of the 
bars of the window. Sullivan died of a brain 
fever, brought on by drinking to excess of liquor 
smuggled into the jail by some ruffian as de- 
praved as himself. 
The old woman either became, or affected to 
be, insane, and was confined in a room with two 
other maniacs, where she was found one morn- 
ing strangled; whether by her own hands, or 
those of her companions, never was known. 
Hill contrived to escape before trial, and is 
perhaps “a prowling through the country. 
Should any of my readers feel any interest in 
the rest of our dramatis persone, let them 
to the village, and they will see a shop on the 
right of the sign of the ploughshare, with the 
name of Samuel Blake, in great yellow letters 
on a blue ground, over the door. They will 
find the worthy Samuel willing to give them 
all possible information; he will tell them that 
Capt. Langton is wedded to Anna, and has a 
rising family ; that our friend Rushostill shouts, 
hegie, and sings, in single blessedness. How 
he himself, after being imprisoned for commit- 
ting murder just because his nose bled, has 
come to the honour of marrying the squire’s 
sister! ‘To be sure she is older than he is, but 
then she owns property, and is twice as big as 
Anna Thomson. Mor Meme. 
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THE DEPARTURE OF WINTER. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


“ Solvitur acris Hyems.”—Horace. 


As a nation from slumber, 
Awakes in its might, 
When tyrants encumber 
Her pathway of light, 
She ns with the aching 
trammels accurst,— 
In that hour of her waking 
Those fetters are burst. 


In warmth and in gladness 
Shines Freedom’s bright sun, 
The dim clouds of sadness 
His brilliancy shan ; 
The long pent emotion 
ises command, 
With the tumult of ocean, 
It sweeps o’er the land. 


Long-pressed by the rigour 
oF Udiet and chain, 

Her strength and her vigour 
Are rallied again ; 

She shakes the oppressor 
In scorn from her breast, 

Thenceforth the possessor 





Of freedom and rest. 








So nature awaking, 

Feels torpor depart, 
Indignantly shaking 

The chil from her heart ; 
The sun hath excited 

A long dormant heat, 
She hath risen delighted, 

His glory to greet. 


All Nature hath risen 
Bright, lovely and strong, 
And broken the prison 
Which held her too long ; 
In her strength she hath riven 
The ice-tyrant’s shield, 
And nobly hath driven 
His pow’rs from the field. 


The crown of his glory 
From Winter hath past ;— 
His streaming locks hoary, 
Which waved in the blast, 
Grow dim on the mountain, 
And fade from the plain, 
No longer the fountain 
Reflects them again. 


His white, regal vesture 
Ts spotted and torn, 

His ice-crystalled cesture 
No longer is borne. 

His throne on the glacier 
Hath melted away, 

His gems and his treasure 
Have sunk to decay ; 


And forest and river 
And valley and height, 
Again shall deliver 
Their beauties to sight, 
Unbrowned by the shedding 
Of dark leaves that fall, 
Unsereened by the spreading 
Of Winter’s white pall. 


The wild rose shall flourish 
Again where it grew, 

The desert shall nourish 
Its denizens too. 

The birds, plezsure driven, 
Again on the wing, 

Shall tell to the Heaven 
Their joy as they sing. 


The impulse obeying, 
Which rules over all, 

Shall send, proudly neighing, 
The steed from the stall, 

The herd from the stable, 
The flock from the fold, 

On Nature’s rich table 
Their banquet to hold. 


The glad insect nation, 
Though least to the view, 
A mighty creation, 
Their life shall renew, 
To ether ascent'ing 
From darkness and gloom, 
Like freed spirits rending 
The sleep of the tomb. 


Blest season of promise, 
As ever before, 
What Winter took from us 
Thy breath shall restore ;— 
And oh! may each blessing 
That comes with thee, ever 
Find mortals expressing 
‘Their thanks to the Giver. 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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WIVES. 


BY MISS ANNA MARIA SARGEANT. 


Or the different relationships Woman is called 
upon by nature to bear, both towards her own 
and the opposite sex, perhaps there is none in 
which she stands so prominent as that of a Wife. 
As adaughter she sustains an interesting charac- 
ter, and beautiful is it to behold her fulfilling the 
filial duties with reverence and love. Asa sister 
many of the most pleasing and gentle traits may 
be developed. As a mother she is placed ina 
situation of the utmost importance, and where 
new and delightful feelings are awakened into 
existence. But it is as a Wife she is most re- 
garded by the world, and for that character all 
the energies of her nature appear to be brought 
into action. 

At her creation the duties of a wife were the 
first she was called upon to fulfil, and eloquent 
is the description our master-poet has given of 
her in that relationship—where Scripture is 
silent, he, as with a sunbeam, has portrayed 
her in all the holiness of pristine purity, and 
even after her fall touchingly beautiful is the 
representation of her penitence, and willingness 
to bear the whole weight of her offended Ma- 
ker’s ire. 

In the situation of Wife all the great and 
ennobling virtues, as well as all the gentle and 
tender affections which pertain to the female 
character, may be exhibited. The first and 
most prominent is her faithfulness; many are 
the instances history and biography record, but 
there are many whom none but a circumscrib- 
ed few are acquainted with, where unostenta- 
tious but unconquerable devotion to its object 
meet alone the reward it seeks. Woman is 
generally esteemed timid and retiring, and as 
such she lays the greatest claim upon man; as 
such in the ordinary affairs of life she is in her 
most attractive character, but there are situa- 
tions where she puts on the noble cou of 
the lion instead of the gentleness of he beak 
and it is usually brought into exercise by the 
strength of her affection asa Wife. Frequently 
is she seen to bear with surprising magnanim- 
ity the distresses and difficulties which may 
overwhelm her partner in them. Frequently is 
she known to stem the rough torrent of adver- 
sity for his sake, when all the world beside may 
have forsaken him. Yea, in the midst of his 
deepest despair, she is to be seen whispering 
peace and consolation, and shedding a halo 
around the dark chaos of his soul. 

But the milder and passive virtues are more 
commonly exhibited, and for these every hour 
in the day must give scope. The variety of little 
disappointments and vexations, which of necessi- 
ty occur, (to man more especially, from his 
greater intercourse with the world,) not unusu- 
ally renders the temper somewhat irritable, but 
it is the duty and pleasure of the amiable and 
affectionate wife to endeavour to soften this 
irritability by sweetness and forbearance, by 
showing her willingness to promote his happi- 
ness however the world may Rocin—then tender- 
ness and affection ——— however other 
friends may desert—she will by self-denial seek 
to advance his pleasure, by candour dispel all 





doubts that —_ darken his confidence, and by 
mponond of thought and word and deed, prove 
er every interest is swallowed up in his. 

By many my picture of Woman's devotedness 
may be deemed too highly coloured, but J have 
seen her, in the character of wife, all that I have 
described ; I have seen her trying to smileaway 
the distresses of him to whom her heart and 
life was devoted, and when that has failed, I 
have seen her answer only by a tear, a silent, 
eloquent tear, not intended as a reproof, but 
which has effected what all her smiles may have 
failed to accomplish; I have seen her by the 
exercise of moral courage bearing all the sterner 
duties, and shaking off the retiring timidity 
of her nature, to supply his want oF wer; I 
have seen her denying herself all the luxuries, 
comforts, nay, almost necessaries of life, to pro- 
mote his pleasure and well-being; I have seen 
her beside his couch in the hour of sickness, en- 
during fatigue with uncomplaining patience. 
Yea, all this and far more I have seen wrought 
from the pure essence of Woman’s love. 

In the breast of that woman where vanity is 
the leading characteristic (and unhappily the 
modern system of female education too often 
fosters this disgusting evil) the virtues such as 
we have described, cannot be expected to dwell. 
She who, either as a maiden or wife, pants for 
admiration, and to gain it will wound the feel- 
ings or ruin the peace of another, is altogether 
incapable of the generous sentiment which alone 
deserves the name of love. Avarice is a still 
more odious inhabitant: the bosom of her who 
cherishes it must be totally devoid of those soft 
affections we usually look for in our sex; and 
she reaps the reward she merits when she sacri- 
fices her principles and feelings by a union of 
interest; the gold she has so dearly purchased 
fails to procure the happiness she seeks, and her 
heart becomes a chaos of evil passions and 
disappointed hopes. 

om delightful is it to witness an aged couple 
who have weathered life’s storms hand in hand, 
and smiled on each other amid them, even as in 
its sunshine—whose pleasure in each other’s so- 
ciety does not decrease because time has furrow- 
ed their brows and divested them of the strength 
and beauty of youth; to such a pair the past 
affords a fund of exquisite joy, as it presents 
through memory’s glass their early loves, and 
if religion opens to their view the prospect of re- 
union after death in a world where separation 
is not known, sweet and easy must be their 
departure, and no cause have they to regret that 
life’s day is on its decline. 


So 


Tue mixed and fanciful diet of man is consi- 
dered as the cause of numerous diseases, from 
which animals are exempt. Many diseases 
have abated with changes of national diet, and 
others are virulent in particular countries, aris- 
ing from peculiarities. "The Hindoos are consi- 
dered the freest from disease of any part’of the 
human race. The labourers on African 
coast, who go from tribe to tribe to perform the 
manual labour, and whose s is wonder- 
ful, live entirely on plain rice. 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 
A VISION. 


*Dream’st thou of Heaven? What dreams are thine ?” 
Hemans. 


I stoop by the side of a newly made grave 

One eve when no brightness the firmament gave, 

With a spirit as sad as the night wind which swept 

Through the long reedy grass, where my cherished 
one slept. 


IL. 
I heard the lone ow! in his distant retrest, 
And the river’s wild waves ’guinst their barriers beat, 
And the willows their tresses sigh sadly o’erhead ; 
But my heart had gone down to the home of the 
dead. 


Il. 
I thonght of that beautiful being whose love 
Had been bright to my soul as the sunbeams above : 
OF the spirit-light quenched in the merciless tomb, 
And the whispers of faith died away in the gloom. 


IV. 
When lo! a soft halo encireled me round, 
The winds and the waves ceased their murmuring 
sound 
And that free from whose beauty no gazer could flee, 
In its newl)-clad radiance was shining on me. 


She spoke, and her voice was so thrillingly sweet, 
That I fell, like the prophet of old, at her feet, 
But she bade me look up from the perishing clay, 
And the mists of death’s valley were taken away. 


I saw the far land of our loveliest dreams, 

The flowers that ne’er wither, the ever pyre streams; 
The mansions of glory prepared for the blest ; 
Where the way-wern of earth are for ever at rest. 


VIL. 
I bathed in the fountain which cleanseth from sin, 
Till the life-drops were glowing my spirit within; 
And I tasted the fruit of that beautiful tree 
Whose blossoms are faith, and my pinions were free. 


Vill. 
Loved forms gathered round me, loved voices were 
near ; 
The low and the sweet which in childhood we hear, 
And warmly past scenes did to memory throng, 
When they welcomed me home with the jubilee song. 


x. 
And away through their midst came the Saviour of 
men. 
And my heart he engraved with his love-writing pen, 
And he gave me the erown which the Cherubim wore, 
And he whispered, **Go forth, thou art mortal no 
more.” 


I arose, and the bliss which “were death upon earth, 
In the shadowless depths of my spirit had birth ; 
And * wealth of that knowledge no flesh may 
ivine, 
When Aw books were unsealed in its brightness was 
ne. 


XL 
"Twas a dream, *twas a dream—but its memory hath 


power, 
To win me away from “ the things of an hour.” 


Ah! I think upon death as 1 thought not of yore, 
Ani I long for hic valve at mertalley'udeer 


J. H. S. 





Towanda, Pa. 


Written for the Lady's Book. 
THE CHILDREN’S WISHES. 


CHARLES. 


I woutp I were a star, 
In the firmament to shine ; 
Or, perhaps, the gentle moon, 
With its light so pure and fine. 


Mary. 


I would I were the little brook, 
Gurgling along with glee ; 
Or e’en the gentle river, 
Se clear, so pare, and free. 


Cuarizs. 


I would I were the south wind, 

I’d flirt with all the flowers; 
Kissing those I loved the best, 

While dancing through the bowers. 


Mary. 


I would I were a violet, 
The sweetest of all flowers ; 
Fanned gently by the breezes, 
And watered by the showers. 


Cuar.es. 
I would I were a ship, 
On the stormy winds to ride; 
And when the sea was calm, 
With gentle force to glide. 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
FRIENDSHIP’S ALTAR. 
FOR A LADY’S ALBUM. 


I. 


On me would you bestow a name, 
Then Friendship’s Altar, let me be ; 
A shrine to which each heart may bring 

Affection’s gift, sincere and free. 


Il. 


Memorials of esteem and love, 
The treasured offerings I will keep, 
Long after those who placed them there 
Have sunk in Death’s oblivious sleep. 


Ill. 


As one by one, dear friends depart, 
And scarcely leave a trace behind, 

But such as faithful mem’ry writes 
Upon the tablets of the mind ; 


IV. 
How will the eye of love delight, 
Upon my sacred page to seek 
The cherished character of those, 
Whom yet it cannot cease to weep ! 


Vv. 


If then you would a name bestow, 
Sweet Friendship’s Altar let me be ; 
A shrine to which each heart may bring 

Afftetion’s gift, sincere and free. 
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THE SISTER’S REVENGE. 
BY MISS M. MILES. 


Ir was a night of storms, but Mrs. Osmond, 
the wife of one of the wealthiest merchants in 
the city of P. , prepared herself to abide 
its pitiless beating. The tea hour was just 
over, and her son, whose talents had already 
rendered him conspicuous, entered the apart- 
ment which contained all the appurtenances of 
luxury. He hastily drew near her— 

“ My dear mother! this is kind, indeed, but 
you will surely have the carriage—'tis too 
stormy for you to venture from home.” 

“No, Henly, poor Cato has been far from 
well to-day, and I will not call him out. You 
know it is but a step to Mrs. Delville’s, and 
with the aid of your strong arm I shall succeed 
very well in my attempt. Have you heard how 
Therese is to-day ?” 

“I stopped as I came up,” replied her son. 
“She was very low; Florence told me that she 
needed no assistance to-night ; but, dear mother, 
I fear for her. Her manner was so strange—I 
wish they were with us. How could her uncle 
leave her in that boarding house so destitute of 
all the comforts of a home?” and a dark flush 
rose to his forehead. 

“Well, well, my son,” said the mother, 
soothingly, “I will not leave the sweet orphans 
till something better offers—come !” 

Hour after hour passed by, and Florence 
Lancy sat by her dying sister’s side. She 
heeded not the storm that was raging without, 
as her eye was fixed upon the changing coun- 
tenance before her. Oh! those who have stood 
by tue deathbed of the loved, alone can tell the 
bursting agony of such a moment. To feel 
they must go from us for ever, and the smile 
that has come as a gleam of gladness over our 
path, be quenched in death—that there must 
ever be one void place in our home, and a 
weary longing for tle music of a voice whose 
melody is hushed. Such hours of anguish come 
as chasteners, to wean us from earth’s ties. 
Deeper on the shadows upon that young pale 
face, and Florence bent over the slumberer. 
She opened her eyes and a faint smile lit up her 
wasted countenance. 

“Sister! dear sister!’ she murmured in in- 
expressibly sweet and thrilling accents, “I am 
fast sinking to my rest—I thank you, dearest, 
for all your love to your wayward Therese. 
Do not mpurn that I am early called away. 
Earth would have been but a weary place for 
the stricken heart; but, Florence, I would that 
I cotild have once more seen him,” and a faint 
flush tinged her pallid cheek, as she buried her 
face in her pale hands. 

Florence sprung to her feet, and her dark 
eye flashed wildly as she cried, “ Name him not, 

herese, if you would have me keep my senses. 
Cold-hearted villain as he is, how can your 
heart even tothe last so cling to him?” Then 
seeing the effect her vehemence had caused 
upon the sufferer, she became instantly calm, 
and bent above her with the fondest soothi 

“You will forgive, as I do, dearest,” whis- 

18 








pered the dying girl, looking into her face with 
an expression of mingled resignation and fear. 
“T have long since ceased to think of him with 
anger, and have prayed long and earnestly for 
his happiness. Promise me to forgive”’— 

But ere Florence could make that promise, 
Mrs. Osmond entered, and but an hour had 
passed by, when the pure and gentle Therese 
was released from earthly suffering. The two 
sweet orphans had been left tothe guardianship 
of an uncle, by Mr. Lancy, their father, a gen- 
tleman of fortune and respectability. He was 
totally unfit for the charge, although as regarded 
their pecuniary affairs, he was strictly honoura- 
ble. He placed them at a fashionable boarding 
house in P. , unmindful of their need of a 
— and then set off upon a tour of the 

estern States. Therese, a few months after, 
left P to visit a friend in a neighbouring 
city, and whilst there, fell into the society of 
Liston Howard, a manof most fascinating exte- 
rior, and insinuating manners. He knelt in 
homage at the shrine of her youthful loveliness, 
and cast around her heart many a spell of 
power, until he made it all his own, and then 
triumphing in this offering to his vanity, he 
coldly forsook her. She had 

* Pour’d her heart’s rich treasures forth, 
But was unrepaid for their priceless worth,” 


and she sunk beneath the blow—but never until 
earth and its visions were fast fading away, did 
she breathe his name to her fond devoted sister. 
Florence Lancy’s character was cast in a differ- 
ent mould from her meek and gentle sister's, 
and deeply feeling the want of all the kindly 
influences of home, she became cold and 
haughty, and although her nature was pecu- 
liarly affectionate and her feelings warm, yet 
was there something about her that ee 
the approaches of mere worldly friends. It was 
the day of Therese Lancy’s funeral, and Flo- 
rence knelt beside the bed upon which was ex- 
tended her motionless form, weeping in all the 
bitterness of a desolate heart. She was now to 
take a last look of the sweet, pale face upon 
which still lingered the spirit’s smile. It was 
a moment of agony— 
«* Qh, not an hour like this, 
For bitterness, has earth,” 

and she felt that she must go forth into a cold 
world without one kindred tie around which her 
young affection might cling. There is some- 
thing sacred and hallowed in the strong link of 
sisterly love. The unclouded days in which 
they diese together the same childish spirits, 
the confidence in which they turn to each other 
when the cares and sorrows of after life leave a 
sad signet on the brow, serve but to make the 
silver chain still brighter as years pass on. 
Florence heeded not the time that passed, and 
a step in that silent chamber roused her. Henl 
Osmond, with a countenance pale and mournful, 
drew near, and gazing down a moment upon 
the calm and peaceful face of the dead, cast his 
arm round her waist, and raised her from her 
kneeling posture. 

“Florence! my own Florence! let me lead 
you hence, this is too trying for you, love.” 

“ Your Florence!” she exclaimed wildly— 
“away! I know you all too well, you can smile 
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with the lip, and teach the voice affection’s 
music, and the heart be cold, cold. Oh! man! 
how will you crush the sweet hopes you kindle. 
Look! Henly Osmond, on that beautiful slum- 
berer. Would you deem man’s perfidy had 
broken herheart?”’ “’Tis even so,” she added, 
more wildly, “and never, never, sweet sister, 
till I take revenge for your injuries, will I rest 
satisfied !” 

“Florence! Florence!” exclaimed her lover, 
for such he was, in great alarm, “come with 
me, dearest, and rest a while—my mother is 
here.” 

“ Henly Osmond, I tell you here, at this dread 
hour, that I never can be yours—never, never!” 
and with a fresh burst of grief, she was about 
to throw herself upon the bed, when Henly 
forcibly prevented her, and removed her from 
the room in an insensible state. 

The uncle of Florence returned a day or two 
after these sad scenes, and she soon left P 
No expression of sorrow passed her lips, but 
her cheek was colourless as marble, and her 

w strangely contracted for one so young and 
fair. There was a tear indeed in her eye as 
she received Mrs. Osmond’s affectionate fare- 
well, and she almost gasped for breath, so strong 
was her emotion, when she charged her with a 
letter for Henly, who was not at home. Little 
did the kind lady dream of the misery its con- 
tents would entail upon her noble-minded son. 

Henly Osmond read that epistle in the soli- 
tude of his own apartment, and from that hour 
he went forth to his daily duties a changed man. 
She told him her sister’s sad story, and in con- 
clusion, said— 

“IT have told you, Henly, that I have only one 
aim in life to accomplish, and to do that, I must 
give you up. The sacrifice is made! Henly! 
in this parting hour, I may tell you how dear 
your love has been tothe orphan; sweet visions 
of happiness with you, have mingled with my 
daily dreams, and oft when my spirit has been 
chilled by the coldness and indifference of the 
world, I have turned to you in the devotion of 
my lone spirit, and felt life was not all dark. 
But love may never again shed its sweet influ- 
ence upon my path; and now, my noble-minded 
Henly, farewell! May you seek some happier 
bride to make the sunshine of your splendid 
home.” is 

A year passed away. Liston Howard 
had heard of the death of his victim, but it in- 
terru not his career of pleasure, and so 

ess was his vanity, that he scarcely gave 
her memory one sigh, and now was assiduously 
attentive to a young and beautiful southerner. 

A gay P aged was assembled at Mrs. Forte- 
scue’s—the sister of Howard, and Miss Pinckney 
was there. She stood apart, in seemingly ab- 
stracted mood, until the entrance of mens 
then her dark eye lighted up, and a radiant 
smile broke over a face, whose expression was 
“somewhat too cold.” He was soon at her side 
pouring upon her willing ear the honeyed words 
of flattery. Friends looked on with significant 
smiles, but, though all knew well his character, 
there was none to warn that artless and lovely 
girl. But Liston Howerd was not now trifling. 

had bowed his proud spirit as it never had 
been bowed before, and he was now really and 

















sincerely in earnest in his devotion. He loved 
her with all the feeling of which his selfish 
heart was capable. Few knew aught of her 
parentage or fortune; but her dress was always 
in a style of costly magnificence, and her white 
hand was gemmed with many a jewel of rare 
value. She had come to some months 
back, with one of its proudest inhabitants, and 
was the chosen friend of that gentleman’s 
daughter. 

Miss Pinckney and her friend joined not the 
merry dancers, but sat apart with Liston How- 
ard. Agnes Grey, apparently absorbed in con- 
templation of the gay scene; and Ellen’s cheek 
wearing a bright tint as she listened to the 
admiration of Howard. Suddenly Agnes bent 
over her friend and whispered a few words ina 
low tone. The bright flush faded, and taking 
her arm, she made good her retreat from the 
room by the side-door. : 

“* What caprice is this?” muttered Liston, as 
some of his gay associates approached and be- 
gan rallying upon his desertion. 

In the ante-room, Ellen Pinckney lay half 
fainting on a sofa, and Agnes hanging over her 
in great perplexity. 

“Command yourself, dearest, can you not 
she exclaimed, as she applied restoratives. 
“Try for one moment, whilst I seek papa,” and 
she glided hastily from the room. 

Ellen tried to rouse herself, and thinking her 
friend had re-entered, said, faintly, “I am bet- 
ter, now, Agnes—come, let us go home.” 

An exclamation of joy ! and some one knelt at 
her side—“ My own one, and will you make 
life to me a way of weariness? I have sought 
you ’midst garish crowds, and now will you give 
all your young affections to yon worldling!? He 
cannot loveas I love. Tell meI may yet hope, 
and I will go forth and wait through long, long 
years, till you again call me to your side.” 

Deep and unutterable emotion was depicted 
upon the face of the young girl, and for a mo- 
ment she suffered her hand to remain in his 
passionate grasp. A sudden resolution seemed 
to nerve her soul, and she said, calmly, “ When 
I met Mr. Gray and his daughter, I thought I 
was dying—and they watched over me with 
tried disinterested friendship—I have told them 
all my wayward destiny—Liston Howard has 
sought my love, and only in the presence of 
those friends will I give either an answer. 
Come to me then on Tuesday evening, and now 
leave me.” 

_ The young man was about to reply, but an 
impatient wave of the hand obliged him to 
withdraw. 

Agnes and Ellen sat alone in the solitude of 
their chamber, at the still midnight hour— 
“ And you will give this party, dearest,” said 
the latter. “Thank you, I have learned to 
think differently of the world since I have been 
under the influence of your gentle teaching. 
Many of my wild fancies have passed away, and 
I think my estimate of human nature has been 
somewhat wrong. I will not cast away my 
own happiness—but ’tis but just he should be 
made to feel.” 

It was the twilight hour, and the moonbeams 
stole gently in the half-closed curtains 
of the parlour in which Miss Pinckney sat alone. 
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There was no light in the room, and tears fell 
fast from her dark eye upon a picture over 
which she was bending. The senseless ivory 
was covered with her passionate kisses, and 
murmured words of strong affection broke from 
her lip. An opening door caused her to start 
up, and hastily concealing it in the folds of her 
dress, she wiped all traces of emotion from her 
countenance. Mr Gray entered, and giving her 
a letter, said, “ from Liston Howard, my dear.” 

Ellen Pinckney retreated to her own room, 
and an indescribable expression passed over her 
face as she perused the epistle she held in her 
hand. She threw it from her, and paced the 
room with a proud step—* Yes, it must be so! 
Retribution is but just!” and hastily penning a 
line, she gave it to a servant. 

All was brilliant and light in the spacious 
drawing-rooms of Mr. Gray. The beautiful 
heiress was simply dressed, and her only orna- 
ment a single diamond that sparkled upon the 
outside of her glove. Liston Howard was 
there, and the noble-looking stranger, both 
with anxious and perplexed countenances. 
She stood apart, her dark eye flashing bril- 
liantly, and a deep flush on her cheek. Both 
the rivals approached to claim her hand for the 
dance. The circle round her dispersed, and 
she lightly said, “ He to whom I give my hand 
for the dance, I give it to for life.” Liston 
Howard pressed forward, but waving him aside, 
with a proud gesture, she gave her hand to the 
other, and joined the waltzers. Words cannot 
describe the rage and disappointment painted 
upon the handsome features of Howard ; but his 
hour of mortification was not yet over. He 
sought her as soon as the dance was concluded, 
as she stood surrounded by a chosen few—those 
too whose suffrages he most coveted, and, car- 
ried away by passion, demanded an explanation ! 

She drew her figure to its full height—* Lis- 
ton Howard, in this very place, in the bosom of 
this family, you threw your serpent wiles round 
a young heart till you made it all your own. 
She went down to the grave with a blighted 
spirit, the victim of your heartless vanity—and 
here, in this public assembly, I denounce you 
as the cold-blooded destroyer of the peace of one 
too good and beautiful and pure, to have been 
loved by such a being as you. To do this, I 
have smiled when my heart has seemed break- 
ing.” Her voice slightly faltered, but she re- 
covered herself, and holding up her hand, added, 
“ With this ring I have betrothed myself to one 
more noble and good. Away! the sister of 
Therese Lancy would not stoop to love such a 
one as you—but she has worn concealment 
long to fulfil the vow she made by that sister’s 
death bed.” And whilst the conscience-stricken 
Howard rushed, humbly, from the room, Flo- 
rence turned with a smile of softened feeling, 
to the noble and gifted Osmond, who had sought 
her long, and who, with all others, deemed that 
the retribution was just, and that he who de- 
liberately wins woman’s love to cast it from him 
as a worthless thing, deserves his punishment. 


Oo “a 
The hate which we all bear with the most 


Christian patience is the hate of those who 
envy us. 
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WOMAN’S LOVE. 


 Man’s love is of his life a thing apart ;— 

Tis woman’s whole existence.’ Win her heart 

By giving her your own; not abstract, cold, 

But warwly, fully, traly ; let her hold, — 

And feel she holds an influence o’er your will, 

Mild, gentle, kind, but a true influence still. 

Think vot the ardent lover may not claim 

A husband’s place, when he has won the name; 

If once she loves you, she her place will know, 

And high as she has risen, will stoop as low; 

And your’s will be the undisturbed control, 

The homage of her whole devoted soul. 

A lot is hers to smooth the path of life, 

To guard the walks of home from foreign strife, 

To bid her own deep love its scenes pervade, 

And make it lovely as it should be made. 

Alike in blight or b!oom, in pain or health, 

On one to pour her spirit’s ¢reasured wealth, 

For him her place in social life to fill, 

And bend her own to his superior will. 

And think not woman may to this be won 

By a light word or deed of kindness done, 

By social converse on revolving spheres, 

Or the past wisdom of a thousand years, 

By r:axims wise in logical precision, 

Or the bright phantoms of a student’s vision. 

Prove how profoundly you have thought and read, 

If you would win the approval of the head. 

But that strong citadel, the heart, is known 

To yield its keys to Love’s white hand alone. 
Fipe.ia, 

Massachusetts. 


—<>—__——_ 
Written for the Lady's Book. 


ON THE BAPTISM OF MY LITTLE 
FREDERICK. 


I. 
Creator of the Universe ! 
With heart-felt praise I sing, 
While to thine holy altar, Lord, 
My seerifice I bring. 


II. 
It is not treasures from the mine, 
Nor pearls from ’neath the sea,— 
A dearer gitt I offer here— 
My only child to Thee! 


iit. 
Oh. guide him thro’ life’s devious way, 
Where’er his wanderings be ; 
And gently prompt him to that path 
‘That opens, Lord, on Thee. 


IV. 
God of the widow! Let thine arm 
Encircle his young head, 
And o’er his earthly pilgrimage 
Thine hallowed blessing shed. 
V. 
And when his task on earth is done, 
When death shall hover near— 


Oh, smooth his couch—Oh, be thou nigh, 
And calm his every fear ! 


VI. 
In gratitude and love, I bring 
he gift Zhou gavest me, 
And on thine altar consecrate 
My child—my all to Thee! 
A. M. T. 
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Heyry Univ was twenty-five; his bankers 
and his friends authorized him to believe him- 
self rich. Miss Louisa Roberts and Miss Mary 
Lewis, and a dozen other ladies of his acquaint- 
ance, pronounced him handsome, a truth which 
his looking-glass unequivocally confirmed ; he 
was uncommonly-well educated, and his temper, 
character, and manners, unexceptionable. 

A young man of such eligibilities could not 
but be conscious that many a fair girl was ready, 
on due solicitation, to become Mrs. Ulld; but 
Henry had never yet quite asked a lady’s hand 
—he had never yet quite given away his heart. 
I say quite, for such an event had on one or two 
occasions approached indefinitely near, and as his 
danger on these occasions had been imminent, 
and his escape narrow—he was becoming pro- 
portionally cautious, and even slightly discour- 

ed, when he reflected, as he occasionally 
did, on the possibility that he might always be 
a bachelor in rooms at the Albion, instead of a 
happy husband in an elegant home of hie own. 


Boston, Feb. 5, 183-. 

Dear Ives—You have often called me the 
most fastidious fellow breathing, and prophesied 
that I shall in a lonely old age repent my nice- 
ness. I remember too your assertion, that the 
perfection I seek is no where to be found, save 
in the pages of the novelist, or the brain of a 
romantic boy like your humble correspondent. 
I don’t believe it, John. My ideas of the lovely 
in female character, are not extravagant; 
women yet live, my friend, who have minds as 
well as caries who can think, reason, and act, 
as well as feel. While I cherish the memory 
of my angel mother, I shall preserve the belief 
that the accomplished are not of necessity frivo- 
lous, the beautiful, vain, or the delicate and re- 
fined, selfish and useless. More, I feel that I 
shall yet meet some such lovely and pure- 
minded being who will be more than the reali- 
zation of all my dreams; whose person shall be 
the incarnation of spiritual beauty, whose con- 
versation the utterance of the harmony within 
—all whose thoughts shall be wrought out in 
bold and beautiful action. ; 

Such anticipations as these make me feel 
wofully humble, for I should seem to myself 
very imperfect in presence of such a woman. 
Would she, could she look up to me, and love 
me, as man wishes to be loved, reverentially, 
devotedly ? 

Tell me, Ives, where and when I can find 
her, and I will risk every thing else; you know 


** He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who fears to put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all.” 


You banter me about Miss Drake. You need 
not—I am cured. That pretty face smileth for 
me no more. Last evening the last spark of— 
*twas never love—of preference, went out. 
We were at a party of which my charmer was 
certainly the brightest star; I had never seen 
her look so well; had never, I thought, disco- 
vered so much mind in her face or manner; and 


I was beginning to muse on the possibility of 
Lucy Drake becoming, at some future time, 
Lucy Are you laughing at me, John! 

Another circumstance had prejudiced me in 
her favour. I had been talking during the 
evening with her sister, Mrs. B——. We 
spoke of Lucy. I remarked that I thought her 
looking unusually pretty. 

“ Lucy always looks well, I think,” was the 
reply; “it seems to me no face could be pret- 
tier than hers, both in motion and in repose. 
Perhaps a sister ought not to say so, Mr. Ulld; 
but in my opinion her looks are perfect.” 

“ Highly accomplished too, for one so young; 
only eighteen next month, I think.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. B. with great animation, 
clasping her hands together in the energy with 
which she spoke, “how I shall rejoice when 
my sister is of age; no words can tell how I 
have longed for that time.” She stopped, 
blushed, nor could I extract another word from 
her. Fancying I knew what this meant, with 
a light heart, | bent my steps towards a sofa, 
on which Miss Drake and a tall spiteful friend 
of hers were sitting. “I'll induce Lucy to 
give you up, Miss Sallows,” was my mental 
ejaculation as I drew near. Lucy did not per- 
ceive my approach, and | leaned against a pil- 
lar, waiting till she should look up. As I stood, 
I was partly concealed by an organ from which 
Professor was drawing forth such 
sounds, such a deluge of harmony, as must have 
engrossed my whole attention, had I not heard 
my own name in a voice I was just then dis- 
posed to think sweeter than “the music of the 
spheres.” 

“No! he has not yet proposed, but I am con- 
fident he will shortly; he is very attentive to 
me, and I saw him talking to Mary a little 
while ago; I think they were talking of me, 
for I caught them looking this way. I don’t 
observe them any where just now; there is 
such a crowd, and the Professor is so noisy. 
- you know whose was the piece he played 
ast?” 

“No! I was not listening. Do you suppose 
Mr. , | wont mention names, has any idea 
that you are, as we say, setting your cap for 
him? Excuse me, my dear, he is rich enough 
to be worth catching, and you are not the only 
one who acts on the principle, though I must 
own yours are the most delicate traps in the 
world.” 

“T wonder men can’t ever see traps. I dare 
say a certain gentleman thinks that his declara- 
tion, when he makes it, will overwhelm me 
with sweet surprise, as if I had played and 
sung and danced so much without knowing 
what I was about. To say the least, my pene- 
tration equals his—the fastidious fool.” 

They both laughed. I must confess that I 
had too much at stake to leave my position, and 
I soon heard Miss Sallows offer to accompany 
her companion in a walk the next day; and 
Lucy said, 

“ Let us goto Faxon’s,I wish to look at some 
silks he has. Iam buying every thing I see 
that is pretty. Iam of age you know, next 
month, and then the property will be divided 
between Mary and myself; meanwhile I take 














as large a share as- possible.” 
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“Js every thing you possess to be divided 
equally !” 

“You mean Henry Ulld, I suppose,” said 
Lucy, laughing; “just think of an inventory 
enumerating all his virtues. No, I shall claim 
him as persona] property; not that I care about 
him either, but I like to show Mary what I can 
do; she says he will not offer, and to triumph 
over her, 1 mean tomake him. I tell you, Jane 
Sallows, I am sick and tired of her notions of 
mental dignity and all that, and there is nothing 
I would not do to prevent those baby-philoso- 
phers of hers from having what their whole 
hearts are wrapped up in, books and learning. 
I have done a good deal at it. You know my 
wants were always to be supplied first, after 
which, Mary was to have the rest of our in- 
come, and you may be assured I have made my 
wants pretty extensive.” 

And this sister of whom the cold-hearted, 
selfish girl spoke, was the widowed mother of 
three sons, living with difficulty on a small in- 
come. I nowsaw the full meaning of the words 
which had fallen from Mrs. B My imagin- 
ation had misled me. I had fancied a guardian, 
stern and unyielding, by whose authority the 
generous Lucy was prevented from rendering 
her sister the assistance which her heart 
prompted her to give. I had approached the 
sofa with a glow of pleasure, saying to myself, 
“If | should marry Lucy, how it would gratify 
her to relinquish her own property in favour of 
her sister’s children: my fortune is sufficient 
for the reasonable wants of both, and she shal] 
have that pleasure.” I turned away from my 
half-involuntary listening, with disgust, and yet 
with a sense of escape from danger. 

That evening, when wrapping Miss Lucy’s 
cloak around her, I told her that I regretted 
being unable to attend her home, assuring her 
that I could not see well enough by moonlight 
to avoid traps, if such there should be; adding, 
that, in the division of beaux, I had fallen to the 
share of her sister ; I wished her good bargains 
at Faxon’s, and was turning away with a bow, 
when she, becoming very pale, though with 
eyes flashing fury, screamed, rather than said, 

“tell me, how much did yon hear?” 

“ All! and I am sorry for you, sorry for my- 
self,” added I. 

lam certainly, my dear Ives, more to be con- 
gratulated than pitied; yet I feel willing to 
leave the city a little while—perhaps I shall 
make my uncle a visit. Your by no means 
broken-hearted friend, 





Henry U.sp. 


Late one afternoon, as Henry was sitting in 
musing mood, with his eyes fixed on the fire, or 
on nothing, he was suddenly started by a touch 
on the shoulder, and a hearty laugh from his 
uncle, who averred that he had been standing 
some minutes by his side. Henry sprang up, 
and shook the old gentleman’s hand, while he 
gazed in his face with unfeigned surprise. 

“Captain Ulld in Boston! why, I thought you 
safe by your own fireside at Stockbourne.” 

“Give me a cigar, Harry—poke your fire, 
while I ring the bell and order supper. Are 


” 


you glad to see me, nf 


can’t imagine what has brought you to town; 
nothing unpleasant has occurred, I hope.” 

“Ralph,” said the old man, turning to his 
nephew's servant, whom the bell had sum- 
moned, “do you get every thing good to eat 
into this room in twenty minutes; and Henry, 
not a word of business till supper is over; oys- 
ters, Ralph, and wine enough; this sofaa trifle 
nearer the warm corner of the fire, Henry.” 

“ Well,” said the old gentleman at last, “I 
came in town on some business for my poor 
niece, and being here, it was most natural to 
come and take supper with you. Now tell me, 
how are you getting on in health, wealth, and 
learning ?” 

“ Well as usual, sir.” 

“Never sick, heh ?”’ 

“No sir.” 

“ Live within your income ?” 

* Yes sir.” 

“Plenty of books, I see; good boy, good boy. 
Are you married ?” 

“ No sir,” said the young man, laughing, “I 
am no nearer being married than when I saw 
you last summer.” 

“ Why, what ails you, Harry? won’t any body 
have you! or won’t you have any body ?” 

“TI suppose there may be somebody who 
would be good enough to take me if I asked her 
—as for myself, I would be glad enough to 
marry any body.” 

“That’s a lie,” said the uncle, dryly, then, 
after a pause—“ when I saw you last, you were 
dangling after Miss Manton of Manton Place.” 

“ Not dangling, sir,” said the nephew, rather 
haughtily. 

“Well, well, not dangling, but courting, 
making love to,or whatever fine name you give 
it. Is it all off?” 

“Tt was never on, sir,” said Henry, langhing, 
his good humour returning. “Miss Manton 
would not suit me at all, and it is by no means 
certain, that she would marry me if I were to 
ask her.” 

“There you lie again,” politely rejoined the 
captain. “You are morally sure she would 
have you to-night. Go ask her and see; I'll 
wait here for you.” 

“ Excuse me, uncle, I shall never ask her.” 
“Is she not handsome ?” 

“Very.” 

“ Rich ?” 

“ An heiress.” 

“ Accomplished ?” 

“Yes sir. But if I must own the truth, as I 
always do to you, my dear uncle, Miss Manton 
is not sufficiently graceful; she does not walk 
well; she is deficient in ease and self-posses- 
sion; her movements want that firmness com- 
bined with elasticity, which makes a woman 
_— as though half earthly, half spiritual ; 
that”——. 

“ Half fool!” pettishly interrupted his uncle. 
“So because the poor young lady does not glide 
over the ground, as if she were already a ghost, 
_ can’t fancy her. You are a precious youth; 

t year I remember you were almost in love 
with Miss Stevens, but you saw her one day 
ones luncheon, and forthwith the poor girl 
was thought of no more. Such a nonsensical 





“Certainly, sir, certainly, - but surprised ;I 


notion might do for my Lord Byron, or some 
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other mad poet, but in the nephew of an honest 
Yankee sailor, the world looks for more sense. 
Then,” continued he, more earnestly,as he saw 
his nephew about to speak, “ there was my old 
friend Jim Lewis’s youngest girl, as neat a 
young woman as ever wore bonnet; but she un- 
fortunately appeared ina black dress with white 
stockings, and you turned your nose up at her. 
You are a predestined old bachelor. I see it.” 

“Uncle, why did you never marry ?” 

“I never had time, sir. Had I been dozing 
away my life on shore, [ should, sir; but always 
at sea, always in a storm, when could I have 
dangled after the girls! or as you would phrase 
it, when should I have been blessed with the 
opportunity to pay my addresses to one of the 
softer part of creation ?” 

“ But,” said Henry, laughing, “did you never 
meet any lady who would for your sake have 
dispensed with a long and tedious courtship, 
and married you out of hand?” 

“T never asked one of ’em, boy. I thought 
of it once; Susan Lee, that was, Mrs. Jim 
Lewis, that is, did please me wonderfully; but 
I went a long voyage, and when I came home, 
and had made up my mind on the matter, what 
should I see when [| landed, but Jim, looking 
spruce as a Sunday shirt, and bowing like a 

enchman. I asked him what in the name of 
the Turks had got into him; and then it came 
out, that he was married, and to Susan, so I 
wished him joy, went home to dinner with him, 
and have never courted a girl since. You see 
*twas all Jim’s fault, not mine. I never acted 
as youdo. You'll be a crabbed old fellow yet, 
without any nephews and nieces to love as I 
have. Did you ever see your cousin?” 

* No sir.” 

** A good girl, though unfortunate, poor thing. 
I suppose you won’t come down this spring as 
usual, since a woman will be in your way, 
though Mary is quiet enough—wants no atten- 
tion—best pleased to stay by herself; hates 
men, especially young ones, most of all, city 
coxcombs like yourself. But it is late. Good 
night, my lad. I go back to-morrow. Why 
don’t you shake hands? are you angry that [ 
called you coxcomb !” 

“Not at all, sir; so far from it that I was 
thinking if you would defer your departure 
another day, | would ride down with you and 
spend a week or two.” 

“Glad to have you go, Harry; don’t want to 
press you into the service, but if you volunteer 
a visit, take you with pleasure.” 

Arrangements were made, and they separated. 

Our hero was just now a little out of humour 
with woman-kind, and many were the resolves 
he made, that his cousin’s residence at his un- 
cle’s should not at all interfere with his pur- 
suits. He would neither walk with her, ride 
with her, nor talk to her, but pursue his own 
peculiar amusements, without the slightest re- 
ference to her presence in the house. He soon 
found that his lofty resolutions and mighty, 
were quite needless; he might shoot, read, or 
ride all day at his pleasure, without any danger 
of interference from his cousin, whom he never 
saw, and whose name he heard only when some 
guest inquired concerning her health. 

Every morning he went out with his gun, 








and always when he returned at dinner time, 
saw the same party at table; his uncle, Capt. 
Hicks, a comrade of his uncle, a young man 
who was employed in painting a sea-piece, and 
himself, were the gentlemen. The only lady 
was Mrs. Stover, a widowed relative of Capt. 
Ullid, who had always kept his house. Miss 
Jones never appeared. In answer to his once 
or twice ventured inquiry, he had learned that 
the young lady was not well enough to leave 
her room. 

At length, one rainy evening, when Capt. 
Ulid rose to make his usual visit to his niece, 
Henry remarked that he should be glad when 
his cousin was able to come down, as he was 
becoming anxious to see her before he returned 
to Boston. 

“ Poor thing,” said his uncle, with a sigh and 
a shake of the head, “I don’t know when she 
will come down stairs. Do you know, Harry, 
any thing about wooden legs, where they are 
to be obtained and how I shall order one ?” 

“A wooden leg, sir!” exclaimed Henry, 
starting up. But his uncle was already leaving 
the room ; opening the door again, however, he 
said, ‘“‘ Perhaps, as Mary is a little better, she 
may be willing to see you in her own sitting 
room, but don’t be disappointed if she refuses.” 

Henry promised, and as the permission was 
granted, kept his word; how it would have 
been if the servant had said “ Capt. Ulld’s com- 
pliments, and Miss Jones is not well enough to 
see company,” will never be known; for the 
message was, “ please to walk up stairs ;”’ and 
he gladly obeyed. Whatever had been the 
young man’s preconceived notions of his cousin’s 
appearance, they evidently met with a forcible 
expulsion, for on entering the room, he stopped 
short in mute surprise. 

“ Don’t stand there like a land-lubber, come 
in and shut thedoor. Mary, this is your cousin, 
a fellow who, I hope and believe, is better than 
he seems. You are not afraid of a sick girl, are 
you, Harry? why don’t you come nearer?” 

Henry’s constantly recurring thought, as he 
looked at the beautiful being before him, was, 
“a wooden leg!” and he felt that he could be 
willing to be sick and suffering, if she might 
but walk out free and happy on the beautiful 
earth, now rejoicing in the smiles of an early 
spring. His first glance had only revealed to 
him a face, pale indeed, but lovelier than any 
he had ever before seen; but presently his fas- 
tidious taste was shocked by the lady’s dress. 
She was lying on a sofa, and she wore a blue 
cotton gown, and a large shawl. Had she been 
in white, but dark cotton! and then only one 
leg! Poor Henry, with an effort, and in the 
benevolent wish to amuse the invalid, sat down 
and began to talk. He succeeded so well in 
entertaining—himself, at least, that his uncle 
had at last to take him out by force. 

Capt. Ulld did not ask him how he liked his 
cousin, and in answer to his warmly expressed 
admiration of her face and conversation, only 
ry" Poor Moll, yes she is rather a pretty 

irl.’ 
“ Moll, Moll Jones.” Henry began to whis- 
tle. 

“ Don't whistle, Harry; it is not polite, and 
you don’t choose the best tunes.” 
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“Uncle, why do you always say poor Mary 
Jones? You don’t call me poor Henry Ulid, do 

ou?” 

: “Isn’t she poor, isn’t she sick, isn’t she 
friendless? no, not quite, while I live—but 
without other relations than this weather-beaten 
old uncle. Poor Moll!” said he, with another 
sigh and shake of the head,as he left the room ; 
while his nephew sat down to a new review. 
It is uncertain whether he derived much bene- 
fit from its perusal, for at the close of an article 
the leaves of which he had turned over most 
faithfully, he exclaimed, “Such a taste in dress! 
an old blue cotton gown! and such a name! 
I am sorry for my cousin.” 

And Henry was sorry for her the next time 
he saw her, and the next, till by and bye, it 
would have been difficult to tell whether pity 
or admiration were predominant. One evening 
as he was sitting by her, conversing earnestly, 
the shawl which was thrown over one end of 
the sofa, fell off, and discovered a foot and ankle. 
Henry stooped to replace the shawl, and in 
doing so, descried another foot, like the other, 
covered with a silken stocking, but without the 
shoe. Surprised beyond measure, he incau- 
tiously exclaimed, “Two feet! cousin Mary, 
have you two feet?” then overwhelmed with 
confusion, he entreated pardon, while his uncle, 
who was present, gave way to a burst of uncon- 
trollable iaughter. 

“ Yes,” said Mary, quietly, but looking sur- 
prised. 

“Uncle, I declare I'll expose you; I don’t de- 
serve to bear all the blame, though I fear my 
awkwardness is unpardonable.” 

Henry told his story, and was forgiven; 
when Capt. Ulld had wiped his eyes, and told 
Mary to forgive him too, he informed his nephew 
that the young lady had been thrown from a 
chaise and had badly sprained her ankle; which 
was now, however, so nearly recovered, that 
she hoped to be down stairs in a few days. He 
owned that he only told the story about the 
wooden leg for sport, and that he had been suf- 
ficiently amused to afford telling the truth, for 
a month to come. 

When Henry thought over in his own room, 
the events of the day, and called to mind, as he 
now did regularly, his cousin’s words and looks, 
he found such great pleasure in the knowledge 
that Mary was not a cripple, as to startle him 
with the question, “ Why am I so very glad ?” 
He knew that it was impossible it should be 
more than a benevolent wish for the happiness 
of one so nearly related to him, and in herself 
so estimable. Can I, do J, shall I love my cou- 
sint Oh, no! True, she will not have a 
wooden leg, but there are thousands of women 
besides, who are not lame; I need not love her 
on that account. Then the thought of Mary’s 
uniform sweetness and patience came over him, 
and the stories he had heard of her kindness to 
the poor in the neighbourhood, and his heart 
almost whispered him, it was going. He could 
not settle the point to his satisfaction, and he 
wisely applied himself to sleep. 

The physician had given permission—Mary 
was down stairs; she had even been out for a 
drive once or twice; and Henry found his visit 
so agreeable, that it was with pain he remem- 





bered that the time for which he had invited 
himself, was expired. To his hints of a longer 
stay, his uncle paid no attention, and he was 
really cbliged at last to offer to prolong his visit, 
before he received the wished-for invitation. It 
was then, however, given in the rough sailor’s 
most cordial manner. 


Stockbourne, April 11th, 183-. 

If you could but see her, my dear Ives, you 
would not consider my description exaggerated. 
It is not her beauty, though that is exquisite, 
but the more I am with her, the more I feel her 
superiority of character; her manners, too, are 
perfect—so gentle, so self-possessed, so courte- 
ous, so frank. But I won’t rave. I am un- 
happy. Till to-day, I thought, I hoped, that I 
possessed some portion of her esteem, but I have 
lost it by my own lightness and folly. 

Mary rides very well, and this morning, my 
uncle being engaged, we went out together. 
It was a delightful morning, the air was fresh 
without being chilly ; = thing was redolent 
of spring ; and as we rode along the quiet lanes, 
among the budding trees, my heart beat lightly. 
The most lovely, and I must add, the best-loved 
being was at my side—the rose of health again 
blooming in her cheeks—an animated, glorious, 
happy woman. 

Atter a silence of some minutes, Mary said, 
with one of her own peculiar, winning looks, 
“Cousin, may I speak to you freely of what I 
have been thinking ?” 

I begged her to do so, and she talked to me 
earnestly about the uselessness of my present 
mode of Jife. She exhibited me to myself, with 
my trifling pursuits, my busy idleness and list- 
less inactivity, till I turned from the picture, 
ashamed and desponding ; but then she drew an 
outline of what I might be—a blessing to the 
world while my Maker permits me to live, and 
leaving an honoured name behind me, and an 
influence felt long after I shall have passed 
away. 

These are some of her words, “ They say 
that you are rich, you need not therefore to 
spend time and strength, as most men must, in 
acquiring an independence. The possession of 
wealth gives you time and influence. God has 
given you talent and energy. Oh, my cousin, 
is there not a fourfold cord binding you to dili- 
gencet Pardon me, cousin Harry, am I offend- 
ing you ?” 

“No! no! Mary,” said I; “thank you for 
condescending to advise me. I have not been 
without serious thought on the subject. I am 
resolved to do more and be more thanIam. I 
feel arising within me the ambition to be use- 
ful.” 

“« My remarks then are quite unnecessary, I 
pray you forget thatI made them.” She would 
say no more on this subject, and we talked of 
other things till we reached home. You don’t 
know, my dear Ives, how many thoughts and 
plans I have, in all which the image of Mary 
ever comes; my respect for her is increased by 
the very conversation which has shown me how 
low must be her opinion of me. And yet does 
it not seem as if she took some interest in my 
improvement? Pshaw! you don’t know. 

ow hear what more I have to pour into your 
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attentive (I trust it is attentive) ear. The first 
evening Mary went out, was to the Greens’. 
Of course I escorted her. Oh! Ives, I am mad 
with the fear of loving her; not that she seems 
to care about any one else, but I am conscious 
I do not deserve her. Who does? She is an- 
ery with me, and justly—I dared to flatter her. 
shall never do it again. A painful blush, a 
look of regret, were my sole answers. The 
blush was for herself, that she should be con- 
sidered a fit altar on which to offer such un- 
worthy sacrifice ; the regret, I believe and hope, 
was that I, whom she had asserted to be capable 
of better things, should have stooped to be guilty 
of an act so mean. She knew how highly I 
prize accomplishments in women; she had heard 
me expatiate on the fascination which the true 
love of music, or of painting, lends toa young 
and beautiful girl; and yet I told her with a 
smiling look and bow, such as might be given 
to one of the common triflers of every day, that 
it was to me delightful to see one young lady 
who neither drew, sang, nor played. She must 
have known, with all her sex’s quickness of per- 
ception, that I was uttering a lie; that I would 
have given much, had she been able todo either. 
She looked at me for a moment, with the clear, 
steady look which so abashes the guilty, and 
makes his spirit bow down in shame, before its 
majesty. I could only say, “ Mary, Mary. for- 
give me!” before I was called from her side, to 
fulfil an engagement to dance. Before the 
dance was over, my uncle came for her, and she 
went home. What then to me were the mo- 
tions of Terpsichore herself! How I longed to 
throw myself at her feet, and tell her she was 
dearer, unutterably dearer tome with no accom- 
plishments save those of her own lofty thoughts, 
than any of the doubly educated young ladies in 
the universe. I am resolved what to do. I 
will tell my uncle my feelings, and then with 
his consent, speak to Mary; if she can learn to 
love me, I shall be the happiest man in the 
world; if not, what will become of me? Good 
night, Ives. I shall talk to my uncle to-mor- 
row. Henry Up. 


Henry put his resolution in practice—found 
his uncle—avowed his attachment to Mary, and 
begged to know if there was any hope; or at 
least, if there was om reason why he should 
consider his cousin’s atiections engaged. 

The old man looked at him with eyes moist 
with emotion. Presently, however, they re- 
gained their mischievous twinkle, and he said, 
gravely, “Want to marry your cousin? [I 
thought you did not like her name.” 

“ Her name, sir! Mary is the sweetest name 
that mortals wear, and the other name is of no 
consequence; Mary Ulid sounds well, does it 
not ?” 

“And then you meant to have a rich wife. 
I shall leave Mary something, to be sure, but 
the bulk of my property goes to you, Harry, 
when I die, which can’t now be long.” 

“ Heaven grant it may be very long my dear 
uncle. I have more than enough. ary is, I 
think, moderate in her desires, and if she will 
have me, I intend living in the country near 
you.” 


“God bless you, Harry, for that,” said the 





old man, affectionately, then resuming his natu- 
ral manner, “I thought your wife must draw, 
dance, and sing, like” 

“Oh, uncle, uncle, can’t you forget what a 
fool I used to be? I am wiser now—and if 
Mary—you do not discourage me from trying 
my fate?” 

“Go find her, she is in the garden; the old 
man’s blessing go with you.” 

The confessions of that hallowed hour, who 
shall record? Unheard should be young love's 
first breathings. Unwitnessed the first holy 
kiss. Suffice it that when that youthful couple 
sought their uncle, it was to ask his sanction to 
their plighted faith. 

* * 





oe * * 


The distance between Boston and Stock- 
bourne was long to the impatient Henry, as he 
returned after a fortnight’s absence. The mile- 
stones seemed to multiply as he flew by them, 
and the hills were never hills so steep. At 
length a turn in the road brought the house in 
sight. To his infinite surprise, it was _bril- 
liantly lighted, and on a nearer approach, he 
saw that it was full of company. “ Why need 
they have asked all these people, when I was 
coming home? I shall not see Mary now, ex- 
cept in this crowd. How I hate parties.” He 
entered the house by a side door, and hastily 
arranging his dress, descended to the drawing- 
room. A bright, sweet smile welcomed him, 
such a smile as made his heart throb with de- 
light. “It is my uncle’s birth-day,” said Mary, 
in a low tone. Henry saw that she understood 
his feelings, and he no longer hated parties— 
so much. 

When he had found Capt. Ulid, and was offer- 
ing his congratulations, the sound of a piano- 
forte in the next room, made him exclaim, 
“ Music in your house, uncle! where I never 
before heard an instrument, except my own 
flute!” After a simple prelude, a voice of great 
richness began singing. Henry, ever power- 
fully affected by music, could scarcely restrain 
his tears, as the sounds now died away in soft 
murmuring cadences, now gushed forth ina full 
stream of melody. “What a glorious voice! 
My Mary, I wish you could sing,” said he to 
himself—but his heart immediately smote him 
for wishing Mary other than she was, and he 
felt that he would not exchange one of her low, 
gentle spoken words, for all the music in the 
world. Anxious to share with Mary the plea- 
sure he derived from the exquisite performance 
to which all were attentively listening, he with 
some difficulty made his way through the 
crowd about the door. The performer was just 
leaving the instrument—it was Mary! She 
sought his look, timidly, and yet half smiled at 
his extreme surprise. 

To reach her the sooner, he turned and was 
passing through a little study appropriated to 
his cousin’s use, when he heard his uncle say, 
“ Henry, will you look at this portfolio of draw- 
ings, by my niece, Miss Jones?” Theold man 
laughed heartily at his nephew’s mingled won- 
der and delight—then, before he had half ex- 
amined their beauties, snatched the portfolio 
from his hand and pushed him through the oppo- 
site door. Fresh disappointments awaited him. 
He at last gained Mary’s side, but before he 
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could speak to her, Young Green came up, 
asked her hand to dance, and led her away. 
She looked back with an arch smile at Henry, 
who answered her with uplifted hands and eyes, 
and rushed into the garden to compose himself. 

All were gone; the last carriage had driven 
away, and Henry could at last speak. 

“ Mary, dearest, I hardly feel that you are 
the same in this splendid dress. Say, are you 
indeed my cousin ?” 

“The same, sir; do you like white less than 
blue?” 

“It was you whom I heard singing, and I 
saw your drawing—and you danced with Young 
Green. You are a mystery tome. Are you 
my own Mary ?” 

“I hope so,” said the young lady, blushing, 
“unless—unless,—is my cousin sorry that I am 
what is called accomplished ?” 

“Sorry! O,no! but why did I not find it 
out before ?”” 

“T saw that you had taken up the idea that] 
had never learned any of these trifles, and I 
knew no reason for undeceiving you; and, be- 
sides, my uncle” 

“Yes, Harry, | wanted to see if my nephew’s 
mind was so small that it could be pleased only 
with playthings. I tried you, and you have 
come out right. You are fit for something, I 
see, and you have rejoiced your old uncle’s 
heart,” rubbing his hard hand across his eyes. 
“ Music and drawing are very good things in 
their place, but not the chief virtues of a wife, 
heh! Harry?” 

“One question more, Mary; why did you for 
three weeks after I saw you, wear only that 
blue gown ?” 

“ Pecause her uncle had locked up all the 
girl’s other clothes,” said the old man; “when 
I saw that your heart was gone, I gave ’em 
back to her. I meant you should not fall in 
love with fine clothes, you see. And now, 
Harry, you have taken Mary, believing her tc 
be poor, I must tell you that her fortune is more 
than double yours; and if you are not happy 
with beauty, wealth, and accomplishments, I de 
hope you will be hanged, Harry.” 

Henry’s last words that night were, O! 
Mary, I believe you are perfect. sat 


P.S. The blue gown is now only worn on 
the anniversary of the day when Mr. Ulld first 
saw his wife. It is still quite unfaded and wil! 
last some years longer. 8. 8. J. 





——_—_ 


Tue perception of a woman is as quick as 
lightning. Her penetration is intuition; almost 
instinct. By a glance she will draw a deep 
and just conclusion. Ask her how she formec 
it, and she cannot answer the question. A 
philosopher deduces inferences; and his infe- 
rences shall be right; but he gets to the head 
of the stair-case, if I may so say, by slow de- 
grees, mounting step by step. She arrives at 
the top of the stair-case as well as he; but 
whether she flew there is more than she knows 
herself. While she trusts her instinct she is 
scarcely ever deceived, and she is generally 
lost when she begins to reason.— Sherlock. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


SELFRIDGE was waiting to offer our heroine 
his arm to the ball-room; Lansing gave his to 
his cousin Julia; and ten or twelve gentlemen 
were all in readiness to present themselves, for 
that purpose, to Miss De Vincy. They were 
not aware that she was there already; having 
gone in quietly with Mr. and Mrs. Edmunds, 
among the earliest of the company. On their 
entrance, she made a sign to the Dimsdale par- 
ty, who immediately joined hers. Miss De Vincy 
was neither arrayed in blond lace nor in 
dark chintz. She wore a black silk dress, so 
superior in quality and in make that the ladies 
pronounced it at once to be of genuine Paris 
origin. A tucker of the finest mechlin was 
drawn round her beautiful neck; and the 
sleeves, which were short and full, terminated 
in a similar trimming. Her hair, simply and 
gracefully arranged, had-no other ornament 
than a pearl comb. The Conroys, as usual, 
were attired in high fashion; every thing on 
them being very expensive, and of the latest 
mode. 

Mrs. Vandunder was habited in a fawnish- 
coloured silk, with green and red sprigs; anda 
lace pelerine, with furbelows on the shoulders 
that stood out like wings. On her head was a 
thing of blond and wire, peaked up at the top, 
and looking very much like a fool’s-cap, with 
lappets “ particularly long and wide,” descend- 
ing from the lofty crown and hanging far down 
her back; a broad full border flaring round her 
broad full face; and the whole bedecked with 
a profusion of straw-coloured ribbons and yel- 
low flowers, which neither matched nor con- 
trasted the colour of her gown. She wore such 
a profusion of heavy jewellery that no one could 
believe the gold and gems to be real; each arm, 
for instance, being encircled with three different 
sorts of bracelets. 

Wilhelmina Vandunder shone forth in a flow- 
ered satin of a full blue colour, decorated with 
various elaborate arabesques of what the dress- 
makers call piping, and flounced with blond on 
skirt, sleeves, and corsage. Her mother had 
been present at the building of Wilhelmina’s 
coiffure, and had outraged the taste and jeopard- 
ized the reputation of Mr. Pussedu by compell- 
ing him to load the superstructure of curls and 
braids with a profusion of flowers, marabout 
feathers, and gold cable ; not tomention the rib- 
bons that festooned her heavy ear-locks, which 
were divided into innumerable plats, so small 
as to resemble hairs of marvellous coarseness. 
But the crowning misery of poor Wilhelmina 
was a pair of silk stockings embroidered with 
gold thread, which Mrs. Vandunder had brought 
her from the city, and which scratched so into- 
lerably her unfortunate feet as to add greatly 





to their usual sufferings. In her hand she car- 
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ried a corresponding handkerchief sprigged and 
bordered wi ld a la Turque, being one from 
a case that had been opened in New York for 
the first time on that very day. 

Sir Tiddering Tattersall entered the ball- 
room at a late hour, in a new evening dress 
which he had brought from London. It was a 
very tight black coat, with sleeves far above his 
wrists, about which appeared an abundance of 
ruffles; extremely light and short black panta- 
loons; speckled silk stockings; pumps with 
amazingly long toes, and the shortest ible 
crimson waistcoat, having three chains disposed 
about it. His hands were cased in flesh-coloured 
kid gloves; he carried an opera hat and a cane; 
and to all the hair of his head and face the 
curling-tongs had given a turn upwards, which 
ade bien look like quite another sort of animal. 
He directly levelled his eye-glass at the female 
Vandunders, and observing their superabun- 
dance of trinkets, said to the young men near 
him—*“ Smoke Birmingham.” 

The ball resembled all other balls at watering 

laces. It was highly enjoyed by the — 
adies who had plenty of partners, and not muc 
by those that failed in these valuable acquisi- 
tions. The gentlemen found so many charms 
in the conversation of Miss De Vincy that they 
almost forgot to invite her to dance; and to her 
it was a matter of no moment whether she 
danced or not. Lansing had the honour of being 
her first partner, and she went through the 
cotillion, as she did every thing else, with an 
easy elegance alike remote from the elaborate 
performance of a professed Terpsichorean, and 
the affected nonchalance which is now assumed 
by many of our young ladies when they assem- 
ble for the ostensible purpose of engaging in a 
lively and graceful exercise. 

The gentle prettiness of Julia Dimsdale 
brought her many tners. Althea looked 
beautifully in her white crape and white roses, 
and entered into the amusement of the evening 
with so much grace and animation, that Sel- 
fridge, more enamoured than ever, would gladly 
have danced every set with her. But there 
were so many other aspirants to her hand that 
his chance of obtaining it occurred far less fre- 
quently than he desired. 

A set having been recently finished, the gen- 
tlemen who wished to dance the next went in 
quest of partners, and those that did not col- 
lected in groups to talk their own talk, or to dis- 
cuss the ladies. And many unadmired damsels 
that had hitherto been allowed to sit still, were 
now taking the opportunity of crossing the 
room, in hopes that a change of position might 
produce a p sation of luck. 

“ Sauve qui peut!”—said Sir Tiddering— 
“Here come the Conroys,”—as these young la- 
dies approached, preceded by their father and 
mother; Mr. ~~~ for the purpose of being 
present at the ball, having accompanied his 
wife on her return from the city. The young 
men made a general movement of retreat, an 
some who were acquainted with these ladies, 
confusedly turned -their backs, as if to avoid 
being seen by them. Sir Tiddering, however, 
turned his face: impudently surveying them 
through his lorgnette: while the Miss Conroys 
reddened as they passed, and their eyes gleamed 


resentfully. “ Fieri facias !”"—said Billy Van- 
dunder—* how angry they look !—I cuppose as 
I happen to be hand in glove with Phebe, I am 
expected to do the genteel, and dance with her 
selon les riggles.” 

Just then Mrs. Vandunder came panting 
along, with Wilhelmina leaning heavily on her 
arm. “Oh? there you are, Billy”—said the old 
lady to her son. “Han’t you seen nothing of 
the Conroys—-they’ve got off from us again, 
and we’ve quite lost them.” 

“ Tant meuwks”—observed Billy. 

“Me and Wilhelmina have been a hunting 
them all about”—pursued Mrs. Vandunder— 
“and I’m so out of breath, and so hot I’m all but 
melted: being none of Pharaoh’s lean kind. I 
wonder if it’s fashionable to be always giving 
people the slip. I’ve been looking round for 
them with all my eyes, and han’t the least no- 
tion where they’ve took themselves.” 

“Ignis fatuus”—muttered Billy. 

“Billy, go look”—proceeded his mother— 
“we'll stay here by Sir Tattering Tidderson till 
you find the Conroys; and then you can come 
and take us to them.” 

“Between you and me and the post you all 
deserve to be shut up with a letter de catchit” 
—murmured Billy, as he departed on the search. 

Some of the young men began to walk off; 
while others remained, enticed to stay by a 
wink and a back-handed twitch from Si Tid- 
dering, accompanied with a significant glance 
towards the old lady and her daughter. “ Don’t 
= daunce !”—said he to Miss Vandunder. 

ilhelmina looked fearfully at her mother, who 

uickly answered for her—* To be sure she 
oes. Her dancing-master’s bills cost me a mat- 
ter of a hundred dollars. And pray, sir, (for 
one question’s as good as another) why don’t 
you dance yourself, if I may be so bold!” 

Oh! I only ausked for information”—replied 
Sir Tiddering. “For my part I never daunce 
but at Almack's.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean by dancing at 
almanacks”—retorted Mrs. Vandunder, warm- 
aa at I should like to ask what's the use of 
people that are young or youngish, going to 
balls if they do suthing het send aun set 
still all the time?” 

“ Very true, madam”—replied Sir Tiddering 
with mock gravity; “it’s vaustly foolish in 
them.” 

“To be sure” —proceeded the old lady—*“ for 
what I can see, there’s verylittle fun in most 
of the dancing that’s done now-a-days. We all 
know that it’s as well to be out of the world as 
out of the fashion; and for them that has the 
means, it’s their bounden duty to show what 
they are. I would not wish it mentioned again, 
(as coming from me,) but there’s a great deal 
in fashion that’s pretty hard to swallow; (here 
Wilhelmina sighed audibly ;) and a great deal 
that don’t seem to have no earthly sense nor 
m Se 
_ “Unquestionably madam”—said Sir Tidder- 
ing, sententiousl y—*“ your opinions are perfectly 
sound. ’Tis really quite refreshing to hear 
some improving conversation.” 

“All changes is not for the better”—conti- 
nued Mrs. Vandunder—“there’s my Billy now— 
he used to clap his hands, and hop away like 
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all the world, and swing his partner, and bounce 
up high and knock his feet together two or 
three times before he came down again. But 
now he hardly lifts them from the floor; but 
goes sawing about, and sideling through the 
figure, giving the tip of his finger to the ladies, 
and looking all the time as grave as a judge.” 

“ Exactly so”—said Sir Tiddering—“ you are 
quite strong, madam, on the subject of daunc- 
ing. I cannot say that I am at all partial to 
that sawing and sideling.” 

*“ However,”—resumed Mrs. Vandunder— 
“any sort’s better than none; for it brings peo- 
ple together, and gets them acquainted. Of 
course it can’t be expected that young ladies 
should dance when they an’t asked; as every 
body knows they can’t ask themselves.” 

“ Doubtless they cannot’”’—said Sir Tidder- 
ing—“ there is much point in the remark.” 

“ AndI must say”—she continued—* that it’s 
rather hard for a young lady that’s gone to the 
expense of as high a priced frock and trimmings 
as any in the room, and had her hair dressed by 
a Frenchman in a horse and gig, to be passed by 
and overlooked by Tom, Dick, and Harry.” 

“ Who are those gentlemen you speak of ?”— 
asked Sir Tiddering—*“ I beg your pardon, ma- 
dam—but if you will give me their sirnames, I 
shall certainly call them to account for their 
want of gallantry. Now that I am in America 
I have serious thoughts of doing as Rome does, 
and deferring to the ladies.” 

“Better late than never”—remarked Mrs. 
Vandunder—* if asking them to dance is what 
you mean. It’s a pretty heavy job to edicate 
and dress and bring out a girl; and when it’s 
done, it’s reasonable to expect that something 
should come of it; especially when there’s a 
full pocket into the bargain. 'l'o be sure, people 
that has plenty and oceans of plenty need not 
begrudge nothing; as Billy often tells me: 
but still nobody likes to pay too dear for their 
whistle.” 

“Certainly madam”—said Sir Tiddering— 
“ whistles should never be costly— I do not re- 
collect having given more than sixpence for any 
of mine: but the price may have risen since I 
was a boy. What did you say was the young 
lady’s fortune—the lady to ane, I presume, 
you are alluding?” 

The young men behind, almost started at his 
effrontery. 

“ Why a clear hundred thousand”—answered 
the old lady, sharply —* there’s no use in mincing 
the matter.” 

“ Not the least”—said Sir Tiddering, wiping 
his glasses with his handkerchief—“I seldom 
mince—dollars or pounds did you say ?” 

“Why, dollars to be sure!—Who talks of 
pounds here in our country—they’re as old as 
the old war, and older too.” 

Sir Tiddering having taken a stedfast survey 
of Wilhelmina through his lorgnette, muttered 
to himself—“No matter—I am not at Almack’s” 
—and then stiffly held out his little finger. 

“It will give me monstrous pleasure”’— 
said he—*to walk the next dance with you.” 

The face of Mrs. Vandunder now shone with 
delight: but Wilhelmina looked piteously to- 
wards her mother, who frowned and motioned 
her into compliance.—* Sir, you are very po- 


lite”—said the old lady—smiling and curtsy- 
ing to Sir Tiddering—* I have heard that Eng- 
lish people when they come to America are apt 
to leave their manners behind them—but see- 
ing’s believing—and I must say that your be- 
haviour is remarkable genteel.” 

“ You are also strong, madam, on the subject 
of gentility”—remarked Sir Tiddering. 

“Yes sir’—replied Mrs. Vandunder—* it’s 
a thing that behooves every one to study that 
has wherewithal to support it. There now— 
the fiddles is tuning, and it’s time to take your 
places.” 

“T wish my servant was at hand”—said Sir 
Tiddering—* that | might send him to secure 
those said places. But I suppose I must go my- 
self—it’s monstrous tiresome !”—So saying, he 
lounged off, followed by several of the yo 
men, who having stifled all audible laughter 
during his dialogue with Mrs. Vandunder, were 
now eager to indulge in it as soon as they were 
at a convenient distance. 

“ Sir Tiddering”—said one of them—*“ you 
are a bold man, to undertake she of the head 
in face of the whole company.” 

“ She of the feet, and she of the frock also” 
—said another—“ her titles are manifold.” 

“ She of the hundred thousand dollars” —said 
Sir Tiddering—“ that’s the title to set all others 
at naught.” 

In the meantime Mrs. Vandunder and her 
daughter had seated themselves near the p 

in which Sir Tiddering had left them; the old 
lady sagely observing “that it was as cheap 
sitting as standing.” “ Well”—she exclaimed 
—her tace redolent of over-satisfaction—* luck’s 
come at last.” 

“ What luck ?”’—said Wilhelmina. 

“ What luck!—why, an’t you going to dance 
with an English nobleman, who has chose you 
before a whole room-full. Only think—Il’ve 
been a talking face to face with him, just as 
naturally as if he was no better than one of 
our own people; and I never once remembered 
to call him “ your lordship.” : 

“I’m sure J won't attempt any such —< 
—said Wilhelmina—“ for if I did I should only 
say it wrong. I always find the less I talk the 
better.” 

“There”—exclaimed Mrs. Vandunder—*I 
see the Conroys over yonder. And I declare if 
there an’t Billy leading out Phebe Mariar to 
take a place in a cotillion, instead of coming 
back to tell us when he found them. I wonder 
how that girl has come round Billy so as to get 
him to dance with her. I do believe there’s no- 
body in the known world that’s a match for the 
cunning of them there Conroys. However, Pil 
go and set with Mrs. Conroy while you’re danc- 
ing. How angry she’ll be when she sees what 
a partner you’ve got!” 

Oh! as” —avied Wilhelmina—shrinking 
back—*“ here’s the Englishman coming for 
me!” 

“ Don’t look like a frightened fool”— 
said Mrs. Vandunder; pulling her forward.— 
“ What signifies al] the money I lay out on your 
dress, if I’m always to be made ashamed of your 
behaviour. I wish I had sent you to school to 
Mrs. Mautrap. Her scholars all hold up their 





heads and walk with an air; and an’t id of 
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nobody nor nothing, and talk to all sorts of gen- 
tlemen, and dress tashionable without complain- 
ing : and they marry off fast and early ; many of 
them even before they are done their schooling.” 

Sir Tiddering Tattersall now came up, and 
announced that he had obtained places for him- 
self and the young lady. Mrs. Vandunder, with 
many curtsies a compliments, consigned her 
daughter to him for the cotillion; and poor 
Wilhelmina, after an angry whisper from her 
mother, set her face to an extraordinary smile, 
and essayed something of a tripping step as she 
walked off beside her partner. Mrs. Vandun- 
der looked after them delightedly; and then, 
highly elated, made the best of her way to Mrs. 
Conroy, whom she saluted with the discovery 
—“How much the English improve on ac- 
quaintance !” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


lightful. ——— danced with her every al- 
ternate set; and her intervening partners were 
always such as could be classed among the 
pleasantest men in the room. She was at this 
time engaged to a young gentleman from the 
south ; and Selfridge was hovering near, unwil- 
ling to quit her till the cotillion began. Feeling 
kindly disposed towards even the Conroys, she 
said to him—* Do go and dance with Miss Abby 
Louisa. She cannot find it pleasant to sit still: 
and however fastidious she may be with regard 
to partners, I am sure you will have no difficul- 
ty in persuading her to join the set that is now 
forming.” 

Selfridge, indifferent with whom he danced 
when Althea was not his partner, and happy to 
comply with any request of hers, almost kissed 
his hand to her when saying “ Au revoir,” and 
repaired to the place where Miss Conroy was 





sitting with her mother; Mrs. Vandunder how- 


The Miss Conroys were so totally eclipsed | ever quitted them to take a seat in the vicinity 
by numerous other young ladies, their superiors | of Sir Tiddering and Wilhelmina. When Sel- 


in beauty and attraction, that (after Lansing had 


‘fridge made his request, the countenance of the 


gone through the ceremony with each of them) ; young lady denoted immediate compliance ; but 
they seemed to have little chance of dancing, | before she had time to speak, her mother said— 
except with young men that were not eligible. |“ Now do, Abby Louisa, allow Mr. Selfridge to 


At length the patroon of Schoppenburgh stroll- 
ed up: not, however, to say that his mother had 
sent him in quest of them, but merely to utter 
the common-place remarks that are usually par- 
roted by the “ingenuous youth” that frequent 
ball-rooms. “A very brilliant assemblage here 
to-night—a great deal of beauty and fashion— 
some very interesting young ladies, &c. &c. 
“ Yes, very”—replied Phebe Maria—“and an 
unusual number of distingué young men.” 

“T believe”—said Mrs. Conroy, glancing sig- 
nificantly at her daughter—* you have sent off 
a dozen of them in despair at having begged in 
vain the honour of your hand.” 

“Why, doesn’t she want to dance ?”—ex- 
claimed Billy. 

“Oh! yes”—replied Mrs. Conroy, determined 
on a desperate eflort—* but you know she could 
not break her engagement with you.” 

Amazed and perplexed, Billy Vandunder 
looked rather more foolish than usual. He had 
not the slightest recollection of this engage- 
ment, (it would have been strange if he had,) 
but he could not be so ungallant as to disclaim 
it; and he twisted his finger in his watch- 
guard, stedfastly gazed on his breast-pin, and 

Q his hand over his face as if to convince 
imself of his own identity by ascertaining if 
his whiskers, &c. were still there. The Miss 
Conroys were too much accustomed to receiv- 
ing their cues from their mother, not to catch 
them in a moment, and Phebe Maria rose di- 


rectly and gave her hand to the patroon, sug- 
gesting to him the os of securing places 
as soon as possible, before all those in the most 


select cotillions should be taken. 

“ Toujowrs prett”—said Billy, trying to reco- 
ver himself and submit with a race. 
“ I’m always proud to be at the beck of the la- 
dies”—and he led her off, stepping daintily b 
her side, and strenuously endeavouring ta loo 
pleased with his partner; who, he consoled him- 
self with the reflection, “was certainly very 


‘ prevail on you to break your resolution of danc- 


ing no more this evening. The gentlemen are 


,all astonished and mortified at your obduracy, 
, though by no means unaccustomed to it. One 


| would not, of course, dance every set, like a 
|child at a practising; but still it is well, when 
| we are at these places, to sanction them by a 
| Slight participation. My daughters, Mr. Sel- 
| fridge, are extremely delicate, and very liable 
to be overcome by the fatigue of dancing; be- 
side which, balls are so little of novelties to 
them that (in mixed companies especially) 
they can rarely be persuaded to take any other 
part than that of mere spectators. In our own 
select circle, where we have only the mazurka, 
the Spanish dances, and other elegant things, it 
is quite different. Abby Louisa, I believe I 
must exert my parental influence in desiring 
you to waive your determination of remaining 


that solicits your hand.” 

Abby Louisa deigned to comply, and Selfridge, 
duly sensible of the exception in his favour, was 
going to lead her to a cotillion then forming 
near them; but another couple suddenly step- 
ped up and took the only unoccupied places. 
He then left her, to ascertain whether there 
were no vacancies to be found at the other end 
of the room. 

“ Abby Louisa”—said Mrs. Conroy—“ have 
you noticed Althea Vernon’s new handkerchief? 
“Yes”—replied Abby—“who could help no- 
ticing it? Hitherto she has carried none but a 
plain cambric, and to-night she is sporting the 
most elegant one in the room. That handker- 
chief could not have cost less than seventy or 
eight dollars. I wish, mamma, you had gone 
a little farther, and bought such for Phebe and 
I, instead of the fifty dollar ones you brought 
us this evening. I hate to be outdone by Al- 
thea Vernon.’ 

“ Such handkerchiefs as that are entirely too 
costly”—said Mrs. Conroy—-“ they are even be- 
yond our mark. I cannot i ine how her mo- 





genteel. 
To Althea Vernon the ball, so far, was de 





ther happened to get it for her.” 


quiet this evening. Consider—it is Mr. Selfridge 
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“ Or how they could afford it”—said Abby. 

“They could not afford it’—resumed Mrs. 
Conroy—* but here comes Selfridge, who seems 
to be decidedly in love with her. Mark me 
now, and have all your wits about you, and we 
may turn this handkerchief to account.” 

“TI do not believe”—said Abby—*“he has 
found any space unoccupied.” 

“So much the better”—observed her mother. 

“ Better”—exclaimed Abby—* I know not 
what can be worse. It is no trifle to be disap- 
pointed in dancing with a man so handsome, 
and so perfectly se. and so every way 
comme il faut. There now—the music has 
commenced.” 

“ Certainly”—replied Mrs. Conroy—* it is 
very desirable that you should dance with Mr. 
Selfridge, and that he should he seen with you 
as much as possible. But don’t you perceive 
that your chance is now double. He, of course, 
after the disappointment of obtaining places for 
this set, considers himself engaged to you for 
the next; and now as Althea and Miss De Vin- 
cy, and all the other ladies that he is acquaint- 
ed with, are dancing, we can engage him in con- 
yersation, and detain him with us all the time. 
But here comes your father. We must intro- 
duce them.” 

Mr. Conroy, who had been confabulating with 
some mercantile friends from the city, now join- 
ed his wife and daughter; and Mrs. Conroy 
having informed him in a low voice who and 
what Selfridge was, the introduction took place 
as soon as that young gentleman came back to 
them. He had been unsuccessful in his search 
for unoccupied places; and though disappointed 
at being cut off from all hope of dancing the 
succeeding set with Althea, he, of course, took 
care to show no indication of annoyance at the 
necessity of attaching himself in the interim to 
the Conroy family. 

“This is quite a gay scene”—observed Mr. 
Conroy—“a large assortment of: handsome fe- 
males.” 

“The proportion of lovely faces and symme- 
trical forms to be found in every assemblage of 
our countrywomen is always great”—observed 
Selfridge—* and to me who ve recently re- 
turned from China where ladies are not to be 
seen, the coup d’eil of this room is peculiarly 
striking. When I look on the beauty and ele- 
gance that surrounds me, I am more ready than 
ever to exclaim 


“ Who would not fight for such a land !” 


“If you mean elegance of dress”—said Mr. 
Conroy—“I think there is rather too much, 
considering that the husbands and fathers have 
all to work hard to procure it; and even when 
doing a great business are often at their wit's 
end for money to meet their engagements. Our 
women have become quite too extravagant. 
Even their pocket handkerchiefs cost forty or 
fifty dollars.” 

“Well,”—said Mrs. Conroy—“ when fami- 
lies live in a certain style, and are able to af- 
ford it, that much may be given for a very hand- 
some one. But farther than fifty no lady should 
allow herself to go. Certainly, seventy or 
eighty dollars is entirely too great a sum for a 
pocket handkerchief.” 


“TI did not suppose there were any at that 
price’”’—remarked Selfridge. 
| “Truly” —observed Mr. Conroy —“it is 
enough to make the young men look about 
them before they think of getting married. A 
man should have already made his fortune (and 
a large one too) before he ventures on a lady 
— an eighty dollar pocket handker- 
chief.” 

“T think so too”—said Selfridge—* for in 
such a woman there must be something wrong. 
|In Europe, where there is a real aristocracy, 
| With immense wealth to support it, and with 
‘hereditary habits of lavish expenditure, these 
Nene aoe fashions may be tolerated, but I 
ishould judge very unfavourably of any Ameri- 
can young lady who showed an extraordinary 
eagerness to adopt them.” 

The mother and daughter exchanged looks. 

“ But how would you know !”—said Mr. Con- 
roy—“ Gentlemen, unless they happen to deal 
in the article, are seldom very close observers 
of ladies’ pocket handkerchiets.” 

“I should not know at all”—replied Sel- 
fridge. 

“ Well then—I will enlighten you on the 
subject”—said Mrs. Conroy— Whenever you 
see a cambric handkerchief so fine and thin as 
to be nearly transparent, embroidered all over 
with the most delicate needle-work, and trim- 
med all round with rich lace quilled on as full 
as possible, you may conclude it does not cost 
less than eighty dollars.” 

“ For instance”—said Abby Louisa, boldly— 
“like that of Miss Althea Vernon. You can 
see it now—she is dancing in the cotillion with 
Sir Tiddering and his super-elegant partner. 
What a pity that all its beauties are not visible 
at a distance. Now Wilhelmina’s handker- 
chief, with its gold sprigs, glitters finely. But 
Miss Vernon’s must be scanned closely to be 
duly understood.” 

Selfridge changed colour. 

“ What! the daughter of Mrs. Vernon, Frank 
Vernon’s widow !”—exclaimed Mr. Conroy— 
“T happen to know pretty accurately what their 
income is. How in the name of absurdity can 
—— eighty dollars for a pocket handker- 
chief?” 

“Oh! I don’t know”’—replied his wife— 
“one ought not to suy all that one thinks; but 
the affording of people keeps me in a constant 
state of wonder. Formerly there was some 
distinction. But now rich or not rich, fashion 
or no fashion, every one dresses at equal 
cost.” 

“So much the worse”—said Mr. Conroy, 
with whom the extravagance of women was a 
favourite subject, and one on which he could 
speak feelin iy. “In nine cases out of ten, the 
poor husband finds the comforts he has a right 
to expect in his own home sacrificed to his 
wife’s passion for finery. I should not like to 
be domesticated in a house where the women 
had eighty dollar handkerchiefs, unless there 
was wealth enough to supply every thing in 
equal proportion; a thing not to be expected in 
our country.” ; 

“ Perhaps”—said Abby Louisa, trying to 
speak amiably—“ this = girl is so unfortunate 
as to have a weak mother, who has brought her 
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up in habits of extravagance beyond their 
means.” 

“ Nothing more likely”—observed Mr. Con. 
roy—“ and weak mothers are apt to have weak 
daughters.” 

“{ do not think Miss Vernon weak”—said 
Selfridge.—* She is very young; and of course 
inexperienced; but to me she appears replete 
with intelligence and sensibility ; and I believe, 
when circumstances require it, she will not be 
found deficient in a due proportion of energy.” 

“Oh!” cried Mr. Conroy, “I see how the 
land lies. Well, well---if this young lady has 
stolen your heart, | have not another word to 
say.” 

“ My acquaintance with her,” said Selfridge, 
colouring highly, “is of very recent date. It 
is but a few days since I first had the pleasure 
of meeting Miss Vernon.” 

“ Well, then,” resumed Mr. Conroy, “as I 
suppose you have not as yet propounded the 
grand question, let an experienced man advise 
Pe to put it offa while. You are too young to 

ve made your fortune already, and you will 
not be likely to do so if you encumber yourself 
just now with a wife that sports eighty dollar 

kerchiefs.” 

“IT do not believe Miss Vernon could have 
got such a one for eighty,” observed Mrs. Con- 
roy par —- “It was more likely 
ninety dollars or a hundred.” 

“It is a hard thing,” pursued Mr. Conroy, 
“for a young man to get along with an extrava- 

nt wife. When clear of the world, the case 
Is not sobad. And even then the husband must 
keep a tight hand sometimes.” 

“ Miss Vernon may not have been brought up 
in any extravagance but that of finery,” said 
Mrs. Conroy. “ We know not how close may 
have been the economy which she and her 
mother may have practised in their house- 
keeping.” 

“ How should we?” remarked Abb 
“ They were not at all in our circle.’ 

Selfridge, extremely disconcerted, felt much 
inclined to walk away, and Mrs. Conroy and 
her daughter perceiving that the venom had 
taken effect,exchanged looks of congratulation. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Abby Louisa, in consequence of a whispered 
hint from her mother, began to complain of the 
fatigue of sitting, and said, “ Mr. Selfridge, sup- 

we walk round and look at the dancers. 
think there is space enough for us to get along 
without much difficulty.” 

Selfridge, though he now regarded the Con- 
roys with something nearly resembling disgust, 
had not at this time sufficient self-possession to 
devise any excuse for declining the proposal; 
and silently offering her his arm, he conducted 
her round the room. Elated at exhibiting her- 
self with a gentleman so very eligible, Abb 
Louisa prated with unusual fluency, and wi 
an affectation of great sweetness ; but Selfridge, 
too distrait to hear the half she said, answered 
slightly and at random. Having made the cir- 
cuit, she - with him close to the cotillien 
in which Althea was dancing gaily with her 
southern gentleman, and Miss De Vincy with 
Lansing ; while the Englishman and Wilhelmina 


Louisa, 














made a third couple, and Julia Dimsdale with 
the handsome Frenchman, a fourth. 

Sir Tiddering, who had much the air of quiz- 
zing his partner, was walking the figure at 
prodigious strides. Wilhelmina tried in vain 
to slide about without actually dancing, but ac- 
customed to the steps she had learnt at school, 
forgot herself continually, and jumped out in a 
way that added to her confusion; particularly 
when she could not but perceive the significant 
looks that he endeavoured to exchange with the 
gentlemen of the cotillion, but of which they 
very properly took no notice. The roughness 
of the gold embroidery on her stockings, was 
almost intolerable to her feet and ankles. The 
heat and the flurry kept her face in a constant 
perspiration, and she injudiciously wiped it with 
her gold-sprigged handkerchief, till it was 
scarred with scratches. Selfridge, now fully 
awake to the subject, looked with surprise at 
this new instance of handkerchief-folly in having 
one worked with gold. Althea looked too; and 
in regarding Miss Vandunder’s, “a change 
came o’er the spirit of her dream,” and extra- 
ordinary handkerchiefs began toseem vulgar to 
her. She had also observed that Miss De 
Vincy’s was of plain cambric, simply bordered 
with a handsome edging. 

“Is not Miss Vernon’s mouchoir magnifi- 
cent ?”’ whispered Abby Louisa to Selfridge, as 
they stood by the cotillion. He looked at it, 
and looked with regret, while Althea thought 
he was admiring it. “Miss Vernon”—said 
Abby—“ may I ask the loan of your handker- 
chief for a moment? I left mine with mamma, 
and something has gotten into my eye.” 

Althea lent it to her; and Miss Conroy, after 
wiping nothing out of her eye, began to show 
the handkerchief to Selfridge; descanting to 
him, at full length, on its beanties and its con- 
sequent costliness. Its beauties he regarded 
coldly, and its costliness gave him a sensation 
of sorrow. He felt himself disappointed in 
Althea, and he feared she was not the woman 
with whom he could pass his life happily. 

Our heroine now bethought herself of Miss 
Fitzgerald’s name in the centre of the handker- 
chief, and her fears were excited almost to 
agony lest it should be perceived by Selfridge 
and Abby Louisa. She watched the direction 
of their eyes with an intensity that made her 
forget when her turn came to dance, till Lan- 
sing reminded her. She looked up to see if 
there was any chandelier or lamp in their im- 
mediate vicinity. There was not; and she 
could only hope that the light in this part of the 
room was not sufficiently strong to enable them 
to decipher the letters, which were so minute 
as to be but barely perceptible at any time. 
She would have been much relieved had she 
known that the name did really escape their 
observation. 

As soon as the figure of the dance brought 
her near Abby Louisa and allowed her to stop 
for a few minutes, she said to her ina tremulous 
voice—* Miss Conroy, I will thank you for that 
handkerchief.” “ Presently”—said Abby Lou- 
isa—“ I want first to show it to mamma”—ad- 
ding in an under tone—*“ You need not be 
afraid; it is perfectly safe in my hands. I am 
accustomed to these things.” 
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Poor Althea, knowing the close scrutiny it 
was likely to undergo from the sharp eyes of 
Mrs. Conroy, was so disconcerted that she now 
forgot the figure, and disordered the cotillion ; 
and this, of course, added greatly to her confu- 
sion. Her face changed alternately from red 
to pale, her hands shook, and her whole appear- 
ance denoted the utmost agitation. Selfridge 
looked at her a mument with wonder and com- 
passion, and then averted his eyes lest she 
should be aware that he was observing her. 

Miss De Vincy saw that something was 
wrong; and guessed, though with some sur- 
prise, that it was connected with the handker- 
chief; she had also overheard the rude speech 
of Abby Louisa—*“ My dear”—said she to Al- 
thea—“ the heat has overcome you. Let me 

ive you a few drops from my essence bottle. 
Tf always have a small one about me.” Then 
adroitly taking the handkerchief from Abby 
Louisa’s hand, and pouring a little essence on 
one corner, she presented it to Althea, who 
could have exclaimed, “ For this relief much 
thanks”—glad indeed to find it once more in 
her own hands. 

“Come, Mr. Selfridge”—said Abby Louisa— 
“let us go and join mamma. I am tired, and if 
I walk about any more, you will find me a very 
languid partner in the cotillion.” 

Selfridge, who was just coming to a deter- 
mination that he would not ask the hand of Al 
thea for the next set, being now reminded that 
he was engaged to dance it with Miss Conroy, 
almost started as she brought it to his recollec- 
tion. He felt that for him the pleasure of the 
evening was over; he could think only of 
Althea, and of her with perplexity and pain. 
He longed to escape from the ball-room, from 
the Conroys, and above all, from Abby Louisa. 
That young lady, after he deposited her beside 
her mother, took care to detain him, though she 
saw his uneasiness, till her father came up and 
addressed to Selfridge a long discourse, the sub- 
ject of which was to prove that New York was 
the greatest city in the world, and her mer- 
chants the greatest men in the world; and that 
in no other spot on the face of the globe was 
mercantile business either properly understood 
or properly transacted. 

nthe meantime the set then on the floor 
was finished, and the gentlemen were conduct- 
ing the ladies in search of resting places. Mrs. 
Vandunder, after she had grown tired of watch- 
ing her daughter and Sir Tiddering, had taken 
the first vacant seat she found, and got into 
conversation with a full-dressed old lady from the 
northern frontier, who amazed her with ac- 
counts of the enviable cheapness of articles of 
British manufacture that were smuggled over 
from the Canada side. 

When the set was over, she rose eagerly and 
proceeded half across the room to meet Sir 
Tiddering and Wilhelmina. “What have you 
done to my daughter's face ?”—exclaimed Mrs. 
Vandunder. “Nothing, I protest”—replied Sir 
Tiddering—*“ I have not meddled with it, upon 
my honour. *Tis only somewhat tattooed with 
that rather excruciating handkerchief which 
the young ry agua the slight mistake of sup- 
posing might be useful as well as ornamental. 





And now, Miss Wilhelmina, since this respect- 


able person is at hand, J’ll resign you to her 
charge; for I ordereda gaulantine and a sau)lmi 
in my room, with a bottle of Sauterne; and 
they must be ready by this time.” So saying, 
he strolled off, stopping with the young men 
near the door to ridicule his late partner. 

“ How I hate that fellow”—said Wilhelmina 
—throwing herself into a seat—*I am all but 
certain he has had the impudence to be maki 
fun of me the whole time I was dancing wi 
him.” 

“Oh! that is just your notion”—replied the 
mother, sitting down and fanning herself. “It 
was only his English way. To be sure I did 
not much like his calling me a respectable per- 
son; but we shall understand him by and by. 
What did he mean by a Gallatin and a Sammy 
in his room? We must not expect noblemen 
to be like other people. I hear that when he 
marries, his wife will be named Lady, and not 
Mrs. Only think of being Lady Tattering 
Tidderson.” 

“I won’t be any such thing” —said Wilhelmina 
—“for I fairly abominate him, and I'm out of 
all patience with every thing. You talk of my 
face! If you were only to see my feet! These 
horrid stockings have rubbed and scratched 
them till I’m sure the blood’s come. I’m suf- 
fering from head to foot, and I'll not bear it 
another minute, ball or no ball. I'd rather live 
in the wild woods and be a squaw in a blanket, 
than go through all this for the sake of being 
dr fashionable. And after all, I don’t be- 
lieve I'm fashionable at last. I'll go directly 
to my own room, and take off all my torments, 
and have something good to eat—that I will.” 

“ Mercy on the child !”—exclaimed Mrs Van- 
dunder—rather alarmed at this outbreak— 
“how's she’s worked herself up.—Well, well, 
go to your room, and Ill be with you presently, 
and see that you are comfortable. Look, here 
comes Billy—he shall take you up stairs. 
There now, don’t whine.” 

When the set concluded, and the gentlemen 
led the ladies to their seats, Miss De Vincy 
said to Althea—“ Now we will not dance the 
next. The room is warm and you look tired.— 
Come and sit by me, and let us have a little 
quiet chat till we are cool enough to venture 
into the open air of the piazza, and then we 
will gaze on the ocean-view by moonlight.” 

“And contrast its awful sublimity”—said 
Althea—“ with the giddy noise and frivolous 
glitter of the ball-room.” ' 

“And yet”—observed Miss De Vincy---- 
“ball-rooms, sometimes, are very pleasant 
places.” , 

“ Sometimes,” replied Althea,—* but I begin 
to think that they have nothing to offer which 
can improve the heart, the mind, or even the 
taste.” , 
“You are too young and too sprightly,” said 
Miss De Vincy, “to forswear balls already. 
Dancing is a delightful and inspiriting exer- 
cise ; and in the intervals there may be much 
pleasant and animated conversation. Then 
there is certainly something se potererane in 
the coup d@’ wil of a spacious and lofty room, taste- 
fully decorated, brilliantly lighted, and filled 
with people who are handsomely dressed and 
gaily participating in a graceful and exhilar- 
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ating amusement. I have had much pleasure 


at balls.” 

“So have I,” said Althea, sighing. The 
truth was, she had not yet recovered the annoy- 
ance caused by the handkerchief. She felt 
uneasy and dispirited, and had a presentiment 
that worse was yet to come, particularly when 
she perceived that the Conroys had changed 
their seats, and were now in her immediate 
neighbourhood on the other side of Miss De 
Vincy, with whom, however, Mrs. Conroy did 
not claim the boasted acquaintance. Althea 
began now to think of proposing to her com- 
panion an immediate removal to the piazza, 
that she might, on leaving the room, take an 
opportunity of running to her own apartment 
and depositing there the handkerchief, which 
she now regarded as nothing but a source of 
alarm and vexation. But before she could put 
this design into practice, Lansing came up and 
asked her hand for the next set, and Selfridge, 
who accompanied him, entered into conversa- 
tion with Miss De Vincy. Althea, to whom 
nothing in the world now seemed so desirable 








till your return to the ball-room. I wish to 
show it to Phebe Maria, who I see is coming 
this way with that shadow of hers, Mr. Van- 
dunder.” 

Poor Althea now saw no mode of escape. 
And she knew too well the character of her 
merciless tormentors not to be certain that 
when they discovered in the centre the name 
of Zelia Fitzgerald, they would not fail by some 
means to get the story whispered throughout 
the room. All presence of mind, all self-com- 
mand now totally forsookher. She grasped the 
handkerchief with convulsive tightness, trying 
‘in vain to articulate a-refusal of it. Her lips 
trembled--her voice was gone---she turned 
‘deadly pale; and heaving a deep sigh, her head 
fell back on Lansing’s shoulder, and her eyes 
closed in a fainting fit. 


ee 
COMPARISON AND CONTRAST. 
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TIME AND ECHO. 





as getting rid of Miss Fitzgerald’s handker- 


Ting, and the mocking Echo, will, I trow, 








chief, hastily replied to Lansing in the negative, 
and then watched for a pause in her companion’s 
conversation, that she might propose leaving 
the room. Just then, Abby Louisa Conroy, who 
seemed to be her evil genius, leaned across and 
said to her, ** Miss Vernon, will you allowme to 
ask the cost of that elegant handkerchief!” “I 
believe-—I think it was eighty dollars,” answered 
Althea, confusedly. “Strange affectation,” 
thought Selfridge. “Does she wish to infer 
that to her the sum was a trifle not worthy of 
accurate remembrance ?”’ 

“May I inquire where you purchased it?” 
persisted Miss Conroy. “I bought it at 
Stuart’s,” replied Althea, colouring violently, 
“at least it was bought there.” “A present, 
perhaps?” said her insolent persecutor. “ It 
was nota present,” said Althea, in a faltering 
voice. 

Selfridge, surprised and grieved, turned hastily 
away; and Miss De Vincy compassionating the 
embarrassment and agitation of our poor he- 
roine, and convinced that it was in some way 
caused by the handkerchief, immediately pro- 
posed to her a removal to the piazza. 

“Qh! instantly---this moment!” exclaimed 
Althea, scarcely conscious of what she was say- 
ing, and taking the offered arm of Lansing, who 

ve his other to Miss De Vincy; while Abb 

isa, afraid lest Selfridge should escape wi 
them, reminded him by a palpable hint that he 
was en to her for the next set, and that 
it woul well to seek for places in time. 
Just as Lansing and his two young ladies were 
passing Mrs. Conroy, she stopped them, and 
putting out her hand, said, “ Miss Vernon, will 
you permit me to look at that splendid handker- 
chief? Abby Louisa has been describing it to 
me as the most exquisite thing she ever saw, 
and of course very superior to any that are in 
our family. But, in truth, men of business have 
50 ay calls for money that we do not venture 
to indulge in any of these remarkably expensive 
articles. Still, as we all like to look at pretty 
things, and to examine their beauties at leisure, 


A good and just comparison allow : 

Both one grand princip! intain, 

‘To alter which the world might sigh in vain ; 
Alike impartial, they no favour show, 

But deal to all the same, for weal or wo. 

Echo will mock the gentle lover’s sighs, 

As *twill the sereech-owl’s shrill discordant cries. 
Time, too, will stay not for their gentle pray’rs, 
Nor quicker fly to ease the captive’s cares ; 
Through every age their influence is the same, 
Scoffing at good or ill, disgrace or fame. 





And does not Time continually proclain— 

“ O what is man ?”—and Echo does the same. 

Time hears his voice a while in Echo here, 

Then gently lulls it to an unknown sphere. 

We hear the Echo faintly mock that voice, 

In each the sure response is past all choice. 

Sull, musing on, in all but this we see 

How widely Time and Echo disagree. 

Time, throngh each age, to man much good hath 
shown ; 

Echo but renders back to all their own. 

Time is a despot, dictating to all; 

Echo but answers those who to it eall. 

Time, although past, is ever still possess’d ; 

Echo is lost, until again address’d. 

Time is the same, both now and yesterday ; 

Echo will change—now plaintive, and now gay. 

‘Time comes unask’d, a constant visiter ; 

Echo will come when ask’d, and not before. 

Time doth, from all, full many secrets steal, 

And that which should lie hid will oft reveal ; 

Echo, although made confidential too, 

Is to its trust most faithful and most true ; 

Repeating oft, it notes each separate sound, 

This done —’tis safely, and for ever drown’d. 


November 7th. 





H. C. 


—— 
A PRAYER. 


Lorp! I have bowed with fervour at the shrine 
Of Beauty, Fame, and Friendship ; but to thine 
How coldly have 1 bent the formal knee ; 

The while my truant heart was far from thee. 





Bat do thou ail my weakness with the strength 
Of thy sufficient Spirit ; till, at length, 

I burst my bonds, and from its throne is hurled 
That worshipped Dagon of my heart—ihe _ 









will you oblige me with this superb mouchoir 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


REVIEW OF THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
FRIEND. 


Continued from p. 169. 


We are glad to see the proper value and im- 
portance assigned to household accomplishments 
in a work addressed to young ladies. <A chap- 
ter upon the subject opens in the following man- 
ner. “ For a young woman, in any situation of 
life, to be ignorant of the various business that 
belongs to good housekeeping, is as great a de- 
ficiency as it would be in a merchant not to un- 
derstand accounts, or the master of a vessel not 
to be acquainted with navigation. If a woman 
does not know how the various work of a house 
should be done, she might as well know nothing, 
for that is her express vocation; and it matters 
not how much learning, or how many accom- 
plishments she may have, if she is wanting in 
that which is to fit her for her peculiar calling.” 
We do not quite agree with the concluding sen- 
timent of this passage, because it is never too 
late to learn any thing; and of two persons 
compelled to acquire, in after life, the art of 
housekeeping—if one has had her mind well 
disciplined by a thorough systematic education, 
and the other has enjoyed no such advantage, 
the former will have every chance of success 
over the latter. We resume our quotation. 
“ Whether rich or poor, young or old, married 
or single, a woman is always liable to be called 
to the performance of every domestic duty, as 
well as to be placed at the head of a family; 
and nothing short of a practical knowledge of 
the details of housekeeping can ever make those 
duties easy, or render her competent to direct 
others in the performance of them.” 

There is a great deal of false pride in young 
ladies upon this subject. They think it a dis- 
grace to be seen with a broom in their hands, 
or occupied in any process performed in com- 
mon with cooks and housemaids; as if shame 
could attach to any useful occupation of their 
time whatever. It appears to us, however, that 
our author would have treated thissubject ina far 
more impressive manner, but for the fear of coun- 
tenancing young ladies in considering marriage 
as having any necessary connexion with their 
views and plans of life. We think her quite too 
scrupulous on this point, as we shall hereafter 
show. This is not the only portion of the book to 
which much greater effect might have been 
given had she addressed young ladies as if they 
were probably to become wives and mothers. We 
might reverse an illustration of hers, and say 
that you might as well enjoin upon the student 
in navigation never to think of a ship, or a stu- 
dent in book-keeping never to think of the 
counting room, as upon a young lady, in train- 
ing for the duties of life, never to contemplate 
her probable destiny, that for which she is, or 
ought to be fitting herself. 

But, to return to the subject of housekeeping. 
How many ladies, pheok at the head of an 
establishment, regret that they have not served 
an apprenticeship—a single article or condition 
of which, as young ladies, they scorned to ful- 
filt She can neyer know how to regulate 
her house properly without having studied in 
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detail all the departments of housekeeping. It 
is ten to one, in our country, that she is not 
obliged to do this, in after life, under the great- 
est disadvantages, when she can ill spare the 
time; and when the comfort of many depends 
upon her success, and is seriously affected by 
all her mistakes. 

I believe such a degree of irrationality is not 
common; but a young gentleman was once 
heard to say, that it seemed to him he never 
could associate any thing like sentiment with a 
young lady skilled in these practical accom- 
plishments. He lived, however, to bless his 
stars for the session of a wife who had a 
rare degree of the very merit he had so much 
despised ; for his circumstances were such, that 
unless she had been gifted in this way, there 
would have been no propriety in his marrying 
at all. It happened that she was qualified in 
all other respects to be what a wife ought to be. 
Well principled, refined, intelligent, and culti- 
vated, she made what, by various unfortunate 
circumstances had hitherto been the wilderness 
of his life, “bud and blossom as a rose.” No 
wife was ever more loved or valued. 

If a vote were to be taken of the married 
men of our towns and villages, and even of our 
cities too, upon the comparative value of these 
accomplishments, and of such as are merely of 
an ornamental nature, or even of beauty of per- 
son, and elegance of deportment, I believe it 
would be nearly unanimous to place the former 
highest in the scale. 

It is a vulgar adage, that when poverty en- 
ters the door love flies out of the window. This 
is not necessarily true; but it is true, and all 
females should bear it in mind, that an ill-order- 
ed house produces waste, confusion, and dis- 
comfort, which inevitably sour the temper, and, 
in the end, sometimes destroy sincere affection. 

There is a vast incongruity between theory 
and experience upon this important subject; 
and fully to comprehend it, requires a know- 
ledge of principles deeply seated in the human 
mind. If a man form a beau-ideal of her to 
whom he will choose to give his heart and hand, 
he forms one, also, of the home over which she 
is to preside; which she cannot be too careful 
to do all in her power to realize for him. If he 
is disappointed in this, he regards her as the 
author of his disappointment; and, by and by, 
comes to feel a sense of wrong and injury sus- 
tained through her means. 

That love covers a multitude of sins—that a 
man ought not to value a sense of personal 
comfort above the gratification of his affections, 
when they come in contrast, is undoubted] 
true; but we have no patience with the senti- 
mental “ pottering and dawdling,” so often ex- 
hibited in treating of these matters, as if He 
who made us body, mind, and soul, did not give 
to every faculty of this glorious constitution its 
distinct and appropriate pleasure, did not intend 
that our nerves and senses should be delicate- 
ly treated, as well as our thoughts and sen- 
timents. We believe fully in the supremac 
of the moral sentiments, but we do not think 
this is to be secured by inattention to what are 
called, in distinction, the grosser elements of 
man’s nature. 

*Tis true, there may be circumstances in 
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which the endurance, not simply of personal 
discomforts, but of positive sufferings, becomes 
even a source of enjoyment, either from an af- 
fectionate and reverent submission to the ap- 
pointments of God, or the expectation of some 
noble end to be answered by them: but when 
they are unnecessarily endured, and attended 
with a constant sense of loss, of disappointment 
and wrong, this cannot but give a tone to the 
whole feelings of the heart towards her to whom 
they are referred. Love, after marriage, no 
longer lives in anticipation and promise; it 
looks for fulfilment. It no longer partakes, in 
any degree, of a pleasure of the imagination ; 
its nutriment is of a substantial nature. Let 
not young ladies imagine, from this, that it loses 
its depth or fervency ; whereas before, it was a 
brilliant circumstance, a bewitching attribute of 
our being; it now becomes its life and breath ; 
nay its very essence. 

Thus far we have considered this subject of 
household accomplishments in its immediate 
bearing upon the comfort of a family, and the 
security of a wife’s influence. Without them, 
it is almost impossible to regulate the family 
expenditures with careful and exact reference 
to the limits prescribed by a very narrow, or by 
a moderate income; which is all that can be 
commanded in, perhaps, the majority of cases. 
The unhappiness produced by failing to make 
the two ends of the year meet, is greater, per- 
haps, than that derived from any other source 
of trouble in the married state. We believe 
that every highminded, conscientious woman, 
who enters the married state, will qualify her- 
self, sooner or later, for the discharge of every 
duty incumbent upon her; but it will often be 
at the expense of much pains and trouble that 
might have been spared, had not an essential 
part of her early education been neglected. 

Those upon conduct to teachers and treat- 
ment of domestics and work-women, are admir- 
able. The latter is full of true Christian phi- 
losophy ; and they are enough, in themselves, 
to secure to their author the palm of true wis- 
dom and benevolence. 

From the former we quote the following. 
“ When the office of teacher is filled by one of 
your own sex, all your kindest sympathies 
should be enlisted in her favour, and you should 
endeavour, by every means in your power, to 
render her task agreeable, and to sustain her in 
that position in society to which her manners 
and acquirements entitle her. Nothing can be 
meaner than the false pride exhibited by some 

irls towards the ladies who give them lessons 
in music, drawing, or languages. Some have 
been even known to pass their instructresses in 
the street, without acknowledging the acquaint- 
ance even by a passing bow; others salute in 
pressing, but would, on no account, invite the 

y to their house as a guest; and she whose 
cultivation and refinement may far exceed that 
of her pupils, is considered by them of inferior 
rank, because she has added to her other merits, 
that of rendering herself independent by the 
exercise of her talents.” And again: “ Much 
as riches are valued, there is an instinctive 
homage paid to mental culture and refined man- 
ners, beyond what wealth can command; and 


those who pass by their female teacher in the 





street, without bowing to her, would yet hesi- 
tate to acknowledge that they did so because 
she had fewer dollars at her disposal than they 
had. They probably avoid all scrutiny of their 
motives, and try to make themselves believe 
there is a propriety in so doing, which cannot 
be easily explained. They are right there: it 
cannot be explained in any principle of justice 
or sound reason. If a female teacher of un- 
blemished reputation has a refined and culti- 
vated mind; if she has good manners, and the 
habits of society which belong to the circle in 
which she teaches, what should hinder her 
being received into it on a footing of perfect 
equality? Certainly not the simple circum- 
stance of her turning her talents to account in 
a community of shop-keepers and merchants, 
lawyers and doctors, bankers and manufactur- 
ers. Why should the lady who makes her 
living by imparting to others one of her ac- 
complishments, be less regarded than the man 
who gains his livelihood by selling goods or 
manufacturing them: and can there be any 
sense in the half-educated daughter of a lawyer 
or merchant, treating her more mature and 
more accomplished teacher as an inferior? 
That such a thing can take place, in a republic 
like ours, shows how many generations it re- 
quires to remove the taint of aristocracy derived 
from the mother country. It is to be hoped that 
the day of its utter extinction is at hand.” 

“Such a thing,” in our opinion, has not even 
so respectable an origin as that which our au- 
thor assigns to it; it is by no means confined to 
what are called the high-born: it can therefore 
be no taint of aristocracy; it has its origin ina 
low, vulgar mind. Shame, shame it is to the 
danghters of New England that they can be 
guilty of “such a thing !” 

The subject of the treatment of domestics is 
one upon which, to this day, there are so few 
just notions, that in regard to none is light more 
needed. There is constant complaint upon the 
part of employers, and only one side of the 
question being heard, or if heard, believed, the 
public are really persuaded that the whole 
blame rests with the employed—that they are 
altogether an impracticable race. One circum- 
stance in the case is very striking, viz. that we 
expect from them that complete, faithful, and, 
if I may be allowed the expression, accomplish- 
ed fulfilment of their duties; that spirit of fidel- 
ity and devotion which, alas! are but too rare 
among the educated, who have the light of 
knowledge and the benefit of precept and ex- 
ample. As our author says, “It yet remains to 
be shown how much the characters of both 
(domestics and their employers) may be im- 
proved when the bond of Christian brotherhood 
shall be fully acknowledged and acted upon in 
this relation of life.” Whenever that tie is 
felt and acknowledged, there attaches to this 
relation an interest which makes it productive 
of pleasure and advantage on both sides. 

I never knew a more devoted or a more valued 
and respected family friend than a poor ser- 
vant; and this friendship continued unbro- 
ken and unimpaired to the latest day of her 
long life, although her term of service had 
ceased many years before. At her funeral, she 
laid in state—in the best and purest sense of 
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that term—in the “ best parlour” of the family 
mansion, to the care of which she had given so 
many of her best years; and received the ho- 
mage of a whole village, as they gathered 
around her; some of them paying with tears 
a heartfelt tribute to her most excellent and 
useful life. I have seen a lady, herself accus- 
tomed to receive homage from the highest and 
most gifted in the land, kiss affectionately a 
faithful, interesting servant girl, who parted 
from her in ill-health, and was going a long 
distance. I have known a gentleman carry his 
sympathy with a young chambermaid, a poor 
girl, getting ready to attend a wedding, so far 
as to ask whether she had every thing she 
wished to make her dress complete ; and upon 
being answered, “Every thing but a breast- 
pin,” furnish that. 

The pleasure of wearing the breast-pin was 
not of so much moment; but the gratification 
to her feelings, from finding how much they 
were regarded, was worth the money expended. 

She had been trained in his family from her 

childhood ; and he thought her entitled to some- 
thing more than the crumbs which fell from the 
children’s table. The system of treatment 
adopted towards domestics, has been so wrong, 
and persisted in so Jong, that time must be 
necessary to counteract its ill-effects upon 
their character. The reform must begin with 
their employers; and then it will be sure to go 
on. 
We should like to quote the whole of this 
chapter, but rust limit ourselves to a few pass- 
ages. After speaking of the difficulties of ob- 
taining domestics in a country where there are 
so many ways in which young women can ob- 
tain a living, she adds that, this circumstance 
being a proof of the prosperity of the country, 
ought not to be groaned over as an unmixed 
evil; and that the best way of providing against 
it is, by doing all that can be done to render 
domestic service more agreeable. For this pur- 
pose she recommends that there be exercised 
towards those who serve us, Justice and kind- 
ness; and a due regard to their convenience 
and pleasure ; that we endeavour to attach them 
to us by a sincere sympathy in their feelings, 
interests, and concerns. “Even now there are 
persons who never find any difficulty in being 
well served; yet it is not because they give 
extravagant wages, or allow their domestics 
unwarrantable liberties; this is not the way ; 
it is by following that simple rule given by our 
Saviour to his disciples, and which is of univer- 
sal application, though many do not scem to see 
its bearing upon this particular social relation: 
it is by doing unto others as ye would they 
should do unto you. In families where this 
broad Christian ground is taken, the domestics 
feel that their rights are respected, and their 
happiness is cared for; that though they are ex- 
pected to do the work, and are to be well paid 
for it, their labours are to be rendered as easy 
as possible, and to be relieved by all the recre- 
ation and improvement compatible with their 
performance of it.” 

And again. ‘“ When they find their comfort 
provided for, in the family arrangements; and 
that their employers are willing to make occa- 
sional sacrifices of convenience to their special] 





enjoyment, they become consistent and gene- 
rous in their turn; and instead of encroaching 
upon this kindness they avail themselves of it 
very scrupulously. 

“A chambermaid has been known to refuse the 
most tempting invitation, because she thought 
her absence would be an inconvenience ; and to 
keep it a secret from her employers, lest they 
should insist on her going; yet the same per- 
son, when certain she could be spared, would 
announce her going out, like an equal, not ask- 
ing leave.” Our author recommends to young 
ladies to be particularly careful how they make 
unconscionable demands upon the time and at- 
tention of servants; to do their own waiting as 
much as possible, especially when their ser- 
vants are their seniors; not to interrupt them 
at meals; not to require little services of them 
at any inconvenient times, which might just as 
well be done at times of their own choosing, 
provided they were informed sufficiently long 
beforehand that such services would be want- 
ed; and not to keep them up late at night. 

The following paragraph may be applied to 
all the intercourse of life; and it embraces a 
world of wisdom. “ Finding fault in a severe 
and pettish tone never does any good; it is the 
last way in the world to make any one sorry for 
an omission, mistake or accident. When any 
delinquency must be noticed, it is better to be- 
gin by a gentle and kind inquiry, why it was 
so? that affords the person an opportunity of 
justifying herself, when right; and when in the 
wrong, she will be more likely to see and allow 
it, if she is questioned, instead of scolded. It 
also saves you from the danger of making un- 
just reproaches.” 

As all other sensible women would do, on 
the subject of dress, our authoress advises not 
to sacrifice health, delicacy, convenience, just 
economy, or even taste to fashion, If a fashion 
is objectionable on any of these grounds, it 
should be rejected; at the same time that it is 
desirable not to deviate so entirely from pre- 
vailing modes of dress as to render one’s self 
peculiar and an object of remark on that ac- 
count. An extreme devotion to fashion is an- 
other mark of a vulgar mind; and in cases 
where it involves unjustifiable expense, either 
of time or money, or an exposure of the health, 
it is the mark also of an unprincipled mind. 
We agree with our author in this also, that a 
very simple style of dress is by far the most 
pleasing in the young; and that the richest ar- 
ticles of apparel look not well when worn by 
persons with whose general style of dress and 
living they do not comport. 

We are glad, too, to quote the following 
passage, deprecating a display of finery at 
churches. “If our haies were obliged to ap- 
pear at church all dressed alike, in some very 
plain guise, I fear their attendance on public 
worship would not be so frequent as it is now. 
Better than this, however, far better would it 
be, if every sober-minded Christian woman 
would dress at all times in a style suited to her 
character, and not let the tyranny of fashion 
force on her an outward seeming wholly at va- 
riance with the inward reality. I hope the time 
is not distant when it will be considered un- 
genteel to be gaily dressed in walking the 
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streets of cities, towns and villages; when a 
plain bonnet that shades the face ; a plain dress, 
and thick shoes and stockings, shall be as indis- 
pensable to the walking costume of an Ameri- 
can lady as they are to that of most Europeans.” 
The conclusion of this passage reminds us 
of a very mortifying fact, which has been 
repeatedly asserted, viz. that the ladies who 
walk the streets of our large cities, are often 
taken, by foreigners unacquainted with their 
habits of dress, for courtesans, because, in Eu- 
rope, no other class adopts, in public, such a 
butterfly costume. 

Thus far we have found much to commend, 
and but little to condemn in the work before 
us; yet there are some portions of it to which 
we object so thoroughly, that we almost doubt 
wheiher, on the whole, it will not do more harm 
than good. In the first place, in the directions 
to young ladies in regard to their health, there 
is an unnecessary, and we should think, to 
them, a very painful minuteness. They must 
feel as if the oom of their dressing rooms and 
sleeping apartments had been thrown open to 
the public; and their very persons exposed to 
its gaze. We cannot reconcile the fastidious- 
ness which prescribes to a young lady not to 
allow a “poy eye to assist her in putting on 
her cloak or her shawl, (p. 293,) with the full 
and free discussion in a book which, because it 
is addressed to young ladies, will be curiously 
sought by young gentlemen, of topics which 
the former would hardly discourse about with 
one another, and which belong to a mother’s 
peculiar province; or with the inculcation of 

ractices which, instead of being directly en- 
joined, had much better be inferred from gene- 
ral rules of health applying not to a particular 
class, but to the whole race of man. 

If it be contended that all scruples should be 
waived where important objects are to be gain- 
ed, we reply that if this be true in part, it is 
true in the whole; and the author herself would 
probably be very unwilling to act fully on this 

rinciple, in a book addressed to young ladies. 

Ve admit the paramount importance of the 
subject of health, and would have no necessary 
instruction upon it withheld from young ladies 
more than from others; yet Doctor Combe, 
from whose excellent work Mrs. F. makes 
large extracts, without being as explicit, is as 
easily understood, and has already disciples 
among the female sex, so well imbued with his 
principles, and trained in their practice, that 
they needed not a single one of our author’s 
instructions on this subject. Had that gentle- 
man, however, thought it necessary to be equal- 
ly explicit, we should not have made the same 
objection. His beok is a book on health, and it 
is written for all; therefore it is not likely to 
fasten incongruous or revolting associations 
upon a particular class. But we see very little 
difference between addressing such things to 
young ladies, through the medium of a book 
expressly prepared for them, and then put forth 
to the world, and pronouncing them in a public 
lecture ; which certainly oan not be tolerated. 
Our sex have their sanctuary, the veil of which 
should never be lifted; its rights should be re- 
spected ; its secrets carefully guarded; espe- 
cially by those who share its privileges. 





So far are we from undervaluing this same 
subject of health, that we are always glad to 
see it brought forward and enforced. Next to 
a good conscience, and the light of knowledge, 
it is undoubtedly the greatest blessing of this 
life. Yet, ina majority of cases, it is left out 
of the question to take its chance. The time 
has been when mothers have been found silly 
and wicked enough to desire for their daugh- 
ters, pale cheeks, languid looks and attenuated 
forms; and daughters, worthy of such mothers, 
who thought a ruddy hue and fullness of person 
almost as great a calamity as could befall them. 
Such folly may still be extant, but we hope it 
is giving place to more rational views. 

Still, however, there is a most stupid indif- 
ference, and a most criminal ignorance on the 
subject of health. Young persons should be 
trained from the beginning to regard its preser- 
vation as a duty of high obligation; and they 
should be instructed in all the essential rules of 
health as fast as they are capable of compre- 
hending them. ‘This should be a part of their 
regular education. I have known young per- 
sons so having acquired more control over their 
appetites, <a become more self-denying and 
careful than their teachers. Those who have 
had such training may congratulate themselves 
upon an advantage which few possess; and the 
value of which they will realise more and more 
every day that they live. Those who have not 
should have recourse at once to the excellent 
work on health alluded to above. 

I have heard a lady say that she hardly wish- 
ed her child to be any thing more than a fine 
animal the first years of its life. She meant, 
by this, to express her belief, that physical thrift 
was the first and most important step towards 
the future full development of its whole being. 
If parents generally were of her opinion, al- 
though there would be fewer sickly prodigies 
of a few years, there would be many more men 
and women of vigorous capacity. 

We commend this chapter on health, not- 
withstanding what is exceptionable in it, to the 
attention of young people. Though they had 
much better read the whole work from which 
the extracts it contains are made; even these 
will furnish them with knowledge above price; 
and the remarks made in connexion with them 
are very good. We regret that we have not 
room for a few extracts. s 


To be continued. 


Dr. Jenner made the first experiment in 
vaccination in May, 1796, by transferring the 
pus from the pustule of a milkmaid, who had 
caught the cow-pox from the cows, toa healthy 
child; and publishing the result, the practice 
spread through the civilized world. The power 
of the cow-pox as an antidote to small-pox, was 
a fact familiar to the common people for a cen- 
tury before Jenner’s promulgation of it. The 
tables of mortality have in consequence been 
soaltered, that the average of life which used 
A be taken 30 and 33, now approximates to 
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EXTRACTS 


FROM MISS L. E. LANDON’S NOVEL OF ETHEL CHURCHILL. 


Lady Marchmont’s meeting with Sir Godfrey 
Kneller:— 


Ido not agree with Mrs. Churchill’s sweeping 
condemnatian, “ that London is only a great, 
wicked, expensive place;” but you leave the 
fairy-land of fancy behind you for ever on enter- 
ing it. It is the most real place in the world; 
you will inevitably be brought to your level. If 
I were to quit it now I should quit it not liking 
it at all; no one does who, having country habits, 
comes up for only a short time. The sense of 
your own insignificance is anything but pleasant; 
then you are hurried through a round of amuse- 
ments for which you have not acquired a relish, 
they being, as yet, unconnected with any little 
personal vanities. You suffer from bodily fa- 
tigue, because the exertion is of a kind to which 
you are unaccustomed ; moreover, you feel your 
own deficiencies, and exaggerate both their im- 
portance and the difficulty of overcoming them. 
But this is only “ beginning at the very begin- 
ning;” and I havea very brilliant perspective— 
lintend to be so courted, so flattered, and “so 
beautiful.” You will laugh at my making up 
my mind to the last; but I do assure you that a 
great deal depends on yourself. 

The first step towards establishing pretensions 
of any kind is to believe firmly in them yourself: 
faith is very catching, and half the beauty-repu- 
tations of which I hear have originated with the 
possessors. Having determined upon being a 
beauty, it is absolutely necessary that I should 
have my portrait taken by Sir Godfrey Kneller: 
a portrait of his is a positive diploma of love- 
liness. 

Among my new acquaintance is Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, who has just returned from 
Constantinople, where her husband was ambas- 
sador. She is very handsome, very amusing, 
and a little alarming. She tells me, very frank- 
ly, that she has taken a great liking to me. 

* Not, my dear,” said she, “ that I profess 
the least friendship for you—friendship is just 
an innocent delusion, to round a period in a 
moral essay. I lay it down asa rule that all 
men are rascals to women, and all women are 
rascals to each other. Perhaps very young 
girls, who do not know what to do with a super- 
abundance of affection, run up a kind of roman- 
tic liking for each other; but it never lasts— 
one good-looking young man would break up all 
the female friendships that ever were formed. 
In our secret heart we all hate each other. 


What I shall expect from = is a little pleasant | ! 


companionship; and I o 
return.” 

My protestations of “ so flattering,” and “ too 
happy,” were interrupted by her continuing :— 

“ The fact is, we have each the charm of 
novelty. I know every body, and shall put 
them in the worst possible point of view. I shall, 
therefore, be both useful and agreeable. You 
at present know nobody, and will like to hear 
all about them—especially to know the worst: 
of course, therefore, you will be a good listener. 
Now a good listener is the most fascinating of 
companions. In time I shall have told all I 


er you the same in 





have to tell, and you will have heard all that 
you care to hear: then our bond of union ceases; 
and so will our friendship, unless we can in any 
way make a convenience of each other.” 

Well I have made a plunge into the cold bath 
of her ladyship’s acquaintance, and she accom- 
panied me to Sir Godtrey’s. It was quite a 
visit of canvassing, for he has almost given up 
his profession; it is a favour if he paints you. 
Lady Mary told me some amusing anecdotes. 
Among others she repeated to me a conversa- 
tion between him and Pope, who called on a 
visit of condolence during a severe fit of illness. 
The poet, by way of comfort, gave him every 
prospect of going toheaven. “ Ver good place,” 
replied the invalid, “ but I wish le bon Dieu 
would let me stay in my new house—it is good 
enough for me.” 

One day Gay was reading to him a most out- 
rageous panegyric, in which he ascribed to 
Kneller every virtue under the sun—perhaps a 
few more. Sir Godfrey heard him with great 
complacency, only interrupting him by a few 
approving nods, ora “ Indeed, sare, you say 
de truth.” At the close he highly applauded the 
performance, but said, “ You have done well, 
Mistere Gay—ver well, as far as you have gone; 
but you have left me out one great quality. It 
is good for de Duke of Marlborough that I was 
not a soldier and his enemy. Once, when I was 
such a litte] boy, I was on St Mark’s Place in: 
Venice, and dey let off some fireworks. I 
tell you, I liked de smell of de gunpowder! Ah! 
sare, I should have made von great general—l 
should have killed men instead of making dem 
discontent vith demselves, as my pictures do.” 

Sir Godfrey is a little, shrewd looking old 
man, with manners courteous even to kindness. 
He received us with the greatest empressement, 
and was in excellent humour, having just re- 
ceived a haunch of venison from one of the 
principal auctioneers; “ There,” he exclaimed, 
in a tumult of soft emotion, “is a goot man! He 
loves me—see what beautiful fat is on his 
venison !” 

A few judicious remarks, while he was show- 
ing us his pictures, placed me high in his favour; 
but my last compliment was the climax. 

“ ] am,” said I, in a tone of the most modest 
hesitation, “‘ afraid, Sir Godfrey, to sit to you. 
I shall be discontented with my looking-glass 
for the rest of my life. 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed he, “ your ladyship 
has a genius for de fine arts—you taste, you feel 
dem. But do not be afraid—you shall only look 
your best; your picture vill teach you de duty 
oe owe to yourself—you must try to look like 


I thanked him for the glorious ambition which 
he thus set before me; and we took our leave, 
saying a profusion of fine things to each other. 


London life described :— 

Pleasure lasts for ever, but enjoyment does 
not: the reason is, that the one lies around, and 
perpetually renews itself; but the other lies 
within, and exhausts itself. Lady Marchmont 
was at the pleasantest stage of both. At first, 
all things are new, and most things delightful. 
Vanity, novelty, and excitement, at once the 
graces and fates of society, were all in attend- 
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ance upon her. A few weeks made her a 
reigning toast; verses were written, and glasses 
broken, in her honour; and it was an undecid- 
ed thing, whether the Duke of Wharton wore 
her chains, or those of Lady Wortley. One 
day would suffice to tell the history of many. 


* When sleepless lovers just at twelve awake,” 


she awakened also. Chocolate came in those 
fairy cups of Indian china, which made the de- 
light of our grand-mothers, and whose value 
was such, that the poet satirist considered their 
loss to be the severest trial to a woman’s feel- 
ings—alias, her temper while to be 


“ Mistress of herself, though China fall,” 


was held an achievement almost too great for 
feminine philosophy. Chocolate then enabled 
the languid beauty to go through the duties of 
her toilette. Notes were read, laces looked 
over, the last new verses looked over with them; 
perhaps, a page read from the last French ro- 
mance—the mind a little disturbed from its he- 
roic sorrows by the consideration, whether the 
next set of new bodkins should be of silver or 
pearl. Then it was to be decided what ribbon 
would suit the complexion; whether the gazer 
would have to exclaim,— 


** In her the beauties of the spring are seen, 
Her cheek is rosy, and her gown is green ;” 
or whether he would have to soar a yet higher 
flight, and cry,— 


* In her the glory of the heaven we view, 
Her eyes ure starlike, and her mantle blue.” 


Then the patches had to be placed—patches 
full of sentiment, coquetry, and bits of opinions 
as minute as themselves. Essences and powder 
had to be scattered together, and Henrietta’s 
long black tresses gathered into a mass which 
might fairly set all the orders of architecture 
at defiance. Lastly came the hoop, and, with 
scarf and fan, 
** Conscious Beauty put on all her charms.” 


Friends began to drop in. One came with 
intelligence of a sale, where the most divine 
things in the world were to be had for nothing, 
or next to it—that next to it, by the by, is usu- 
ally a very sufficient difference. Another came 
fresh from an Indian house, where silks and 
smiles, fans and flirtations, Chinese monsters 
and lovers, made the most delightful confusion 
possible. Ah, those Indian warehouses made 
the morning pass in a charming manner! many 
a soft confession was whispered over a huge 
china jar; many a heart has succumbed to a 
suite of mother-of-pearl card-box and counters; 
and as to the shawls, why, the whole feminine 
world has long ago acknowledged them to be 
irresistible. ‘To one or other of these Lady 
Marchmont was usually hurried away; occu- 
pied with bargains, 

** Bought, because they may be wanted— 
Wanted, because they may be had.” 

Then came the walk on the Mall, with as 
many cavaliers in her wake’as there are bub- 
bles in the track of the stately swan! each 
with sigh and compliment equally ready-made. 
Heavens, but the classic deities did see service 
in those days! Juno, Venus, and the Graces, do, 





certainly, round off a sentence; and the very 
common place is redeemed by a fine world of 
olden poetry, that nothing can quite destroy. 


A Visit to Pope’s Villa:— 

It was a lovely day ; for, say what they will, 
England does see the sunshine sometimes; in- 
deed, I think that our climate is an injured an- 
gel: has it not the charm of change, and what 
charm can be greater? That morning the change 
was a deep blue sky, with a few large clouds 
floating over it; a sun which turned the distant 
horizon into a golden blaze ; and a soft west wind, 
that seemed only sent to bring the sound of the 
French horns in the boat that followed their 
own. As they passed along Chelsea Reach, the 
bells of the church were ringing merrily. 

“ Why, that is a wedding peal!” cried the 
Duke of Wharton; “and it puts me in mind 
that Miss Pelham and Sir John Shelly are just 
going to enter the holy and blessed state.” 

“ Yes,” replied Lady Mary, “ and I never 
knew a marriage with a greater prospect of 
happiness—she will be a widow in six weeks!” 

“ Well,” said Lady Marchmont, “ you carry 
your connubial theory even farther than in your 
last ballad :— 


* My power is passed by like a dream, 
And I have discovered too iate, 
That whatever a lover may seem, 
A husband is what we must hate.’ ” 

Lady Mary smiled very graciously; she al- 
most forgave Henrietta for looking so well ; to 
have one’s own verses learned by heart, and 
gracefully quoted, is more than poetical nature 
can resist. 

“ For my part,” continued the Duke of Whar- 
ton, “I hold that the connubial system of this 
country is a complete mistake. The only hap- 
py marriages I ever heard of are those in some 
Eastern story I once read, where the king mar- 
ries a new wife every night, and cuts off her 
head in the morning.” 

“Tt would suit your Grace, at all_events.” re- 
plied Lady Mary; “ you who are famed for 
being to one thing constant never.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Lord Hervey, who had 
appeared to be absorbed in watching his own 
shadow on the water, “1 do not think it is such 
a dreadful thing to be married. It is a protec- 
tion, at all events.” 


« ¢ Thou, who so many favours hast reecived 
Wondrous to tell, and hard to be believed !’” 


cried Lady Mary: “ and so, like the culprits of 
old, you are forced to take refuge from your 
pursuers at the altar.” 

“ For pity’s sake,” ejaculated the Duke, “do 
let us talk of some less disagreeable subject.” 

“ Fie, your Grace!” exclaimed Lady Mary. 
“ Disagreeable subject! Lord Hervey was only, 
as usual, talking of himself.” 

The whole party were silent for some 
minutes. After all, wit is something like sun- 
shine in a frost—very sharp, very bright, but 
very cold and uncomfortable. The silence was 
broken by Lady Marchmont exclaiming,— 
‘“« How fine the old trees are! there is something 
in the deep shadow that they fling upon the 
water, that reminds me of home.” 

“ T am not sure,” answered the Duke, “ that 
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I like to be reminded of anything. Let me ex- 
ist intensely in the present—the past and future 
should be omitted trom my life by express de- 
sire.” 

«* What an insipid existence!” replied Hen- 
rietta,—* no hopes, and no fears.” ; 

“Ah! forgive me,” whispered Wharton, “if 
the present moment appear to me a world in 
itself.” 

« J,” said Lord Hervey, “ do not dislike past, 
present, nor future. Like woman, they have 
all behaved very well to me. The past has 
given me a great deal of pleasure; the present 
is with you; and as to the future, such is the 
force of example, that I doubt not it will do by 
me as its predecessors have done.” 

« Truly,” cried Lady Mary, “ the last new 
comedy that I saw in Paris must have modelled 
its hero from you: let me recommend you to 
adopt two of its lines as your motto:— 


¢ J'ai Vesprit parfait—du moins je le crois; 
Et je rends grace au Dieu de m’avoir eree—moi !” 


“It is very flattering to be so appreciated,” 
answered Lord Hervey, with the most perfect 
nonchalance. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montague and Lady 
Marchmont :— 

After a day’s hard shopping they had come 
home laden with bargains, and the dressing- 
room was strewed with Indian fans, ivory boxes, 
and lace. They were going to dine tete-d-tete, 
as there was a gay ball in perspective, and they 
needed a little recruiting. Chloe, who had 
never forgotten his mistress’s brilliant sugges- 
tion of the pigmies, exhausted his genius in the 
slight but exquisite dinner which he sent up, 
and which was, at least, duly appreciated by 
Lady Mary. 

« There is something,” exclaimed she’ “ want- 
ing in the composition of one who can be indif- 
ferent to the fascination of such an omlet as 
this.” 

“T own,” replied Henrietta, “ I never care 
what I eat.” 

* More shame for you!” returned her compa- 
nion; “ it only shows how little you consider your 
duty to yourself.” 

“ My duty to myself!” cried Lady March- 
mont; “ why that would be 


* Roots from the earth 

And water from the spring,’ 
according to the principles laid down in moral 
essays.” 

“* Moral essays are only a series of mistakes,” 
interrupted her ladyship: “ our first duty to 
ourselves is to enjoy ourselves as much as pos- 
sible. Now, to accomplish that, we must cul- 
tivate all our bad qualities: I can assure you I 
am quite alarmed when I discover any good 
symptoms.” 

“ You are laughing!” replied her listener. 

“ T laugh at most things,” replied the other; 
“and that is the reason why people in general do 
not understand me. A person who wishes to 
be popular should never laugh at anything. A 
Jest startles people from that tranquil dullness 
in which they love to indulge: they do not like 
it till age has worn off the joke’s edge. More- 





over, there is no risk in laughing, if a great 
many laugh before you venture to laugh too.” 

“ How very true!” exclaimed Henrietta; 
“ there is nothing so little understood as wit.” 

“* People cannot bear,” replied her ladyship, 
“to be expected to understand what, in reality, 
they do not, and are ashamed to confess: it mor- 
tifies their self-love. I am persuaded, if all gay 
badinage were prefaced by an explanation, it 
would be infinitely better received.” 

“ Why,” said Lady Marchmont, “that would 
be sending the arrow the wrong way.” 

“ A very common way of doing things in this 
world,” was the answer; “and,” she added, 
“T do not care about being popular: and, indeed, 
rather like being hated; it gives me an oppor- 
tunity of using up epigrams which would other- 
wise be wasted. Our enemies, at least, keep our 
weapons in play: but for their sake the sarcasin 
and the sword would alike rest in the scabbard.” 

“ T care much more for being generally liked 
than you do,” said Henrietta. 

“ I do not care about it at all,” replied Lady 
Mary; “if I did, | should not say the things 
that I do: but, next to amusing, I like to aston- 
ish.” 

“ I would rather interest,” replied Lady 
Marchmont. 

*‘ Shades of the grand Cyrus! that voluminous 
tome I used to read so devotedly,—your empire 
is utterly departed from me!” exclaimed her 
ladyship: “ I have long since left romance be- 
hind — 

* Once, and but once, that devil charmed my mind, 

‘To reason deaf, and observation blind :* 
now I look upon my lover as I do my dinner, a 
thing very agreeable and very necessary, but 
requiring perpetual change.” 

* What a simile!” cried Henrietta, with up- 
lifted hands and eyes. 

“ Believe me, my dear,” returned the other, 
“ love is a mixture of vanity and credulity. Now 
these are two qualities that I sedulously culti- 
vate, they conduce to our chief enjoyments.” 

“« My definition of love,” said the young Count- 
ess, with a faint sigh, “ would be very diflerent 
to yours.” 

“Yes,” replied Lady Mary, “ you have all sorts 
of fancitul notions on the subject. I know what 
you would like;—an old place in the country, 
half ruins, half flowers, with some most pictur- 
esque looking cavalier, who 

Lived but on the light of those sweet eyes !’ ” 

“ Well,” interrupted Henrietta, “I sec no- 
thing so very appalling in sucha prospect. How 
would our thoughts grow together! how would 
my mind become the image of his! What a 
world of poetry and beauty we might create 
around us! I can imagine no sacrifice in life 
that would not cheaply buy the happiness of lov- 
ing and being loved.” 

“ Very fine, and very tiresome,” answered the 
other, with half a yawn and half a sneer. “How 
weary you would be of each other: to see the 
same face—to hear the same voice; why, my 
dear child, I give you one single week, and then, 

‘ Abandoned by joy, and deserted by grace, 

You will hang yourselves both in the very same 

place !? ”? 


* At least,” replied Henrietta, “we should 
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carry on our sympathy to the very last. Though 
I cannot peculiary admire its coincidence, [ 
should say, 

* Take any shape but that.’ ” 

“If it does not take that,” cried Lady Mary, 
“ it will take some other just as bad. Believe 
me, we are all of us false, vain, selfish, incon- 
stant; and the sooner we cease to look for any- 
thing else, the better: we save ourselves a 
world of unreasonable expectation, and of bitter 
disappointment!” 

*“ [ would not think like you,” replied Lady 
Marchmont, “not for the treasures of the 
crowned Ind. I devoutly believe in the divi- 
nity of affection; and my ideal of love is afiec- 
tion in its highest state of enthusiasm and 
devotion. No sacrifice ever appeared to me 
great that was made for its sweet sake.” 

“ The Lord have mercy upon such notions !” 
cried Lady Mary, throwing herself back in her 
chair. 


ee 
ANECDOTE FROM THE FRENCH. 


I was present the other night at a fete given 
by a friend of mine on taking possession of a 
house she had recently purchased ; and a cir- 
cumstance connected with her bargain, extorted 
a laugh even from some of the staunchest dis- 
ciples of the new order of things. 

My friend who is a widow, young, pretty, 
and amiable, took a fancy some time ago to ex- 
change her elegant apartments in the Chaussé 
d’ Antin, fora small house ina retired but cheer- 
ful situation. Formerly, there was no such 
thing to be found in Paris, but now, thanks to 
the English, that is at least one good turn they 
have done us, all our new streets in the Fau- 
bourg Montmartre, consist of small houses, 
among which as an Englishman himself assured 
me, one need not be at a loss to find a comfort- 
able box. A maisonnette of this sort standing 
in the midst of a very pretty garden, attracted 
the attention of Madame F- ; she rang at the 
gate, a respectable looking man-servant told 
her his master was at home, and if she would 
walk in, would wait upon her in a few mo- 
ments. As Madame F followed the ser- 
vant to the first. floor, the appearance of the 
house pleased her so much, that she internally 
vowed to get it if possible. The servant tra- 
versed an antechamber that led from the first 
floor, knocked, and received no answer. “ Your 
master is not at home perhaps,” said the lady, 
with a disappointed look. “ Pardon me, madame, 
Monsieur is engaged in meditation.” He 
knocked a second time, “ Who is there?” said 
a voice which was evidently choked with tears. 
“A lady about the house, sir.” The door open- 
ed slowly, and a gentleman of about five-and- 
thirty presented himself. Although in robe de 
chambre, he was in the deepest mourning, and 
from the disorder of his hair, and the length of 
his beard, one would have thought it quite im- 
possible for him to attend to any thing like bu- 
siness. As the door of the apartment that he 
quitted, remained half open, Madame F. 
saw that it was hung with black, and struck 
with the appearance of so much desolation, she 














hesitated how to open her business. At length 
a question in a languid tone from M. N. em- 
boldened her to enter upon the subject, and in 
the discussion that followed, M. N. proved 
that the excess of his grief had by no means 
made him forgetful of his interests. 

At last, however, every thing was agreed ; 
the lady rose to depart, when M. N. sinking 
his voice to that languid tone, which the care 
of his interests had made him forget, “ Stop, 
madame,” said he, “ there is one thing which 
I have neglected to mention, and unless that is 
agreed to, you cannot have the house.” “ What 
is it, sir?’ The gentleman drew up the blind, 
and pointing to the garden, “ You see that mag- 
nolia, madame?” “ Yes, sir, it was the sight of 
it in fact that attracted me, I love the shade of 
it above all things, and” 

“Stop, madame,” cried M. N., in a tragic 
tone, “I cannot sell you my house.” “ What, 
sir, because I admire a fine tree?” ‘ Madame, 
powerful reasons oblige me to sell this house, I 
am going to inhabit another not a hundred yards 
off; no human being can conceive the sacrifice 
that I make in quitting this roof, but at least I 
shall take with me that magnolia, that dear tree 
under which I have so often sat with my first 
and only love; every branch of which has wit- 
nessed our vows of eternal constancy, of un- 
changeable love! Ah, madame, I would a 
thousand times rather die, than abandon that 
tree to the cares of a stranger!” And hiding 
his face in his hands, the disconsolate widower 
sobbing violently, threw himself into a chair in 
a state of convulsive agitation, which frighten- 
ed Madame F in such a manner, that she 
ran to call for help. “Jt is nothing,” said the 
servant, “ever since the death of his spouse, 
Monsieur has been subject to these attacks, 
whenever he has company.” 

As Madame F did not think it right to 
return to the poor afflicted one, she quitted the 
house directly, casting a glance of mingled re- 
gret and desire upon the pretty magnoia, the 
only tree that ornamented the garden. What 
was she to do? to lose the tree seemed hard, 
but it would be harder still to lose the house; 
besides her kind heart whispered her, that she 
ought to sacrifice her own wishes to soothe the 
poignant grief of the bereaved M. N. 

Three months afterwards, our pretty widow 
took possession of her new house. Her first 
care was to have the magnolia taken up accord- 
ing to her agreement very carefully, and sent 
to the house of M. N, As she sat at the 
window, regretting the loss of the pretty tree, 
and thinking what she should replace it with, 
she saw the gardener and his assistants return- 
ing with it. ‘What is the meaning of this!” 
cried the astonished Madame F- “ Why, 
ma’am, that end of the street is filled with car- 
riages, and there is no getting into number 42, 
for the court-yard is crowded with them.” 
“Good heavens!” exclaimed Madame F——, 
“is poor M. N: dead ?” : 

“ Dead!” cried one of the men with a grin, 
“why he is married, and the grandest wedding 
it is that I have seen in the Faubourg for these 
last twenty years.” : 

Madame F—— was perfectly astounded, it 
was not till the gardener had told the news 
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twice, that she could believe it. Then clapping 
her hands for joy, “ replant my magnolia,” cried 
she, “replant it directly, if M. N—— must 
have it, let him come and take it up himself.” 

No sooner said than done. M. N—— had 
perhaps in his garden, a magnolia, under which 
he exchanges vows of eternal constancy and 
unchangeable love with his new wife, for he 
has never asserted his claim to the arbre chéré. 
A few days after I had heard the story, a report 
reached me of the pretty widow’s approaching 
marriage. I went to congratulate her upon it, 
and as I did so, my eye fell upon the magnolia. 
The same thought, as it appeared, occurred to 
both of us, for she said to me, smiling, “I am 
past the age of romance, but if I was not, the 
foliage of the magnolia should not be confident 
of my sentiments, its leaves do not murmur the 
name of the dead.” 


——_ 


FEMALE PORTRAIT GALLERY, FROM 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


BY MISS L. E. LANDON. 
FLORA M‘IVOR AND ROSE BRADWARDINE. 


Ste Waurter Scorr was the Luther of lite- 
rature. He reformed and he regenerated. To 
say that he founded a new school, is not saying 
the whole truth; for there is something narrow 
in the idea of a school, and his influence has 
been universal. Indeed, there is no such thing 
as a school in literature ; each great writer is 
his own original, and “none but himself can 
be his parallel.” We hear of the school of 
Dryden and of Pope, but where and what are 
their imitatorst Parnassus is the very reverse 
of Mont Blanc. There the summit is gained 
by treading closely in the steps of the guides ; 
but in the first, the height is only to be reached 
by a pathway of our own. The influence of a 
genius like Scott's, is shown by the fresh and 
new spirit he pours into literature. 

No merely literary man ever before exercised 
the power over his age exercised by Scott. Itis 
curious to note the wealth circulated through 
his means, and the industry and intelligence to 
which he gave the impetus. The innkeepers 
of Scotland ought to have no sign but his head. 
When *Waverly appeared, a tour through 
Seotland was an achievement: now, how few 
there are but have passed an autumn at least, 
amid its now classic scenery? I own it gave 
my picturesque fancies at first a shock, to hear 
of a steamboat on Loch Katrine; but I was 
wrong. Nothing could be a more decisive proof of 
the increased communication between England 
and Scotland—and communication is the regal 
road to improvement of every kind. How many 
prejudices have floated away on the tremulous 
line of vapour following the steam vessel; and 
what a store of poetical enjoyment must the 
voyagers have carried home! More than one 
touch of that sly humour, which seems to me 
peculiarly and solely marking the Scotch, has 
been bestowed on the cockney invaders of the 
“land of brown heath and shaggy wood.” May 
I, a Londoner bred, say a word in defence of 
the feeling which takes such to the shore of 
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** Lovely Loch Achray ! 
Where shall they find on foreign land, 
So lone a luke, so sweet a strand ?” 


But the dwellers in the country have little 
understanding of, and therefore little sympathy 
with, the longing for green fields which haunts 
the dweller in towns. The secret dream of 
almost every inhabitant in those dusky streets, 
where even a fresh thought would scarcely 


seem to enter, is to realise an independence, 
and go and live in the country. here is 
every holiday spent but in the country! What 


do the smoky geraniums, so carefully tended in 
many a narrow street and blind alley attest, but 
the inherent love of the country! To whom 
do the blooming and sheltered villas, which are 
a national feature in English landscape, belong, 
but to men who pass the greater part of their 
lives in small dim counting-houses! This love 
of nature is divinely given to keep alive, even 
in the most toiling and world-worn existence, 
something of the imaginative and the apart. It 
is a positive quality ; and one good quali- 
ty has some direct, or indirect tendency to pro- 
duce another. It were an unphilosophical 
creation, that of a human being— 


* Linked with one virtue, and a thousand crimes.” 


That virtue would have been a sweet lure to 
better companions. Schiller is nearer truth 
when he says— 


* Never, believe me, appear the immortals— 
Never alone.” 


Scott has a peculiar faculty of awakening 
this love of the country, and of idealising it 
into a love of the picturesque. Who can won- 
der then, that when such descriptions came ac- 
companied with all the associations of romance 
—all the interest of stirring narrative—that a 
visit to “ Caledonia, stern and wild,” became 
the day-dream of all who looked to their sum- 
mer excursion as the delight and reward of the 
year? I have never visited Scotland—in all 
human probability I never shall; but were a 
fairy, that pleasant remover of all ordinary dif- 
ficulties, to give me the choice of what country 
I wished to see, my answer would be—Scot- 
land ; and that solely to realise the pictures, 
which reading Scott has made part of my me- 
mory. 

Raitt noticeable fact is, the number of 
books which have grown out of the Waverly 
novels. How many local and antiquarian tomes 
have brought forth a world of curious and at- 
tractive information, in which no one before 
took an interest! And here I may be allowed 
to allude to the prejudice, for such it is, that 
the historical novel is likely to be taken for, and 
to interfere with history. Not such novels as 
Scott wrote, certainly. In the first place, his 
picturé of the time, is as exact as it is striking: 
the reader must inevitably add to his stock of 
knowledge, as well as of amusement: he must 
acquire a general notion of the time; its good 
and its evil are brought in a popular shape be- 
fore him; while the estimate of individual cha- 
racter is as true as it is forcible. Secondly. 
there must be something inherently vacant and 
unproductive in the mind which his pages sti- 





mulate to no farther inquiry. 
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In such hands, it would be of little conse- 
quence whether a fictitious or an actual chroni- 
cle were placed—either would lead to no result. 
Scott's works have done more towards awaken- 
ing a rational curiosity, than a whole world of 
catechisms and abridgments would ever have 
accomplished. History has been read owing to 
his stimulus. 

Prose fiction was at its lowest ebb, when 
Waverly appeared. Scott gives in his preface, 
a most amusing picture of the supply then in 
the market: a castle was no castle without a 

host, or at least what seemed one till the 
ast chapter, and the heroine was a less actual 
creation than the harp which ever accompanied 
her. These heroines were always faultless: the 
heroes were divided into two classes; either as 
perfect as their impossible mistresses, or else 
rakes who were reformed in the desperate ex- 
tremity of a third volume. Waverly must 
have taken the populace of novel readers quite by 
surprise: there is in its pages the germ of every 
excellence, afterwards so fully developed—the 
description, like a painting ; the skill in giving 
the quaint and peculiar in character; the dra- 
matic narrative; and above all, that tone of 
romance before unknown to English prose lite- 
rature. Flora M‘Ivor is the first conception of 
female character, in which the highly imagina- 
tive is the element. 

Perhaps we must except the Clementine of 
Richardson—a poetical creation, which only 
genius could have conceived amid the formal 
and narrow-motived circle which surronnded 
her, Clarissa is more domestic and pathetic ; 
though in the whole range of our dramatic 
poetry, so fertile in touching situation, there is 
nothing more. heart-rending than the visit of 
her cousin to her in the last volume. He finds 
the happy and blooming girl whom he left the 
idol of her home circle, accustomed to affection 
and attention, surrounded by cheerful pleasures 
and graceful duties—he finds her in a misera- 
ble lodging, among strangers, faded, heart- 
broken, and for daily employ making her 
shroud. A French critic says: “Even Rich- 
ardson himself did not dare hazard making 
Clarissa in love with his hero.” Richardson 
had far too fine a perception of character to do 
any such thing. What was there in Lovelace 
that Clarissa should love him! He is witty ; 
but wit is the last quality to excite passion, or 
to secure affection, Liberty is the element of 
love; and from the first he surrounds her with 
restraint, and inspires her with distrust. More- 
over, he makes no appeal to the generosity of 
her nature; and to interest those generous feel- 
ings, so active in the feminine temperament, is 
the first step in gaining the citadel of her heart. 
To have loved, would not have detracted one 
touch from the delicate colouring of Clarissa’s 
character; to have loved a man like Lovelace 
would. In nothing more than in attachment is 
“the nature subdued to what it works in.” 
But Lovelace is now an historical picture; it 
represents a class long since away, and 
originally of foreign importation. It belonged 
to the French régime, when the yo men of 
birth and fortune had no sphere of activity but 
the camp; all more honourable and useful oc- 
cupation shut; and when, as regarded his coun- 


try, he was a civil cipher. The Lovelace or 
the Lauzun could never have been more than 
an exception in our stirring country, where pur- 
suits and responsibility are in the lot of all. 
They may, however, be noted as proofs that 
where the political standard is low, the moral 
standard will be still lower. 

Excepting, therefore, the impassioned Italian 
of Sir Charles Grandison, Flora M‘Ivor is the 
first female character of our novels in which 
poetry is the basis of the composition. She has 
all Clementine wants; picturesque accessories, 
and the strong moral purpose. Generally 
speaking, the mind of a woman is developed by 
the heart; the being is incomplete till love 
brings ont either its strength or its weakness. 
This is not the case with the beautiful High- 
lander ; and Scott is the first who has drawn a 
heroine, and put the usual master-passion aside. 
We believe few women go down to the grave 
without at some time or other feeling the full 
force of the affections. Flora, had not her career 
been cut short in the very fullness of its flower, 
would have loved, loved with all the force of a 
character formed before it loved. Scott’s pic- 
ture is, at the time when she is introduced, as 
fall of truth asof beauty. Thestrong mind has 
less immediate need of an object than the weak 
one. Rose Bradwardine falls in love at once, 
compelled by “the sweet necessity of loving.” 
Flora M‘Ivor feels no such necessity; her im- 
agination is occupied; her on-lookings to the 
future, excited by the fortunes of the ill-fated 
House to which her best sympathies and most 
earnest hopes are given. The House of Stuart 
has at once her sense of justice and of gene- 
rosity on its side; it is connected with the 
legends of her earliest years; she is impelled 
towards it with true female adherence to the 
unfortunate. Moreover, her affections have 
already an object in her brother. There is no 
attachment stronger, more unselfish, than the 
love between brother and sister, thrown on the 
world orphans at an early age, with none to 
love them save each other. They feel how 
much they stand alone, and this draws them 
more together. Constant intercourse has given 
that perfect understanding which only famili- 
arity can do; hopes, interests, sorrows, are alike 
in common. Each is to either a source of pride; 
it is the tenderness of love without its fears, 
and the confidence of marriage, without its 
graver and more anxious character. The fresh 
impulses of youth are all warm about the heart. 

t would have been an impossibility for Flora 
to have attached herself to Edward Waverly. 
A woman must look up to love: she may de- 
ceive herself, but she must devoutly believe in 
the superiority of her lover. With one so con- 
stituted as Flora—proud, high-minded, with 
that tendency to idealise inseparable from the 
imagination, Flora must have admired before 
she could have loved. The object of her at- 
tachment must have had something to mark 
him out from “the undistinguishable many.” 
Now, Edward Waverly is just like nine-tenths 
of our acquaintance, or at least what they seem 
to us—pleasant, amiable, and gentlemanlike, 
but without one atom of the picturesque or the 

tical about them. Flora is rather the idol of 
is imagination than of his heart, and it might 
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well be made a question whether he be most in 
love with the rocky torrent, the Highland harp, 
the Gaelic ballad, or the lovely singer. They 
would have been unhappy had they married. 
Flora’s decision of temper would have deepened 
into harshness, when placed in the unnatural 

sition of exercising it for a husband; while 
Edward would have had too much quickness of 
perception not to know the influence to which 
he submitted—he would have been mortified 
even while too indolent to resist. Respect and 
reserve would have become their household 
deities ; and where these alone reign, the hearth 
is but cold. 

Rose Bradwardine is just the ideal of a girl 
—simple, affectionate, ready to please and to be 
pleased—likely to be formed by her associates, 
ill-fitted to be placed in difficult situations; but 
whose sweet and kindiy nature is brought out 
by happiness and sunshine. She would be con- 
tent to gaze on the plans her husband drew for 
“ornamental grottees and temples,” and, con- 
tent that they were his, ask not if his talents 
did not need a more useful range and a higher 
purpose. Rose would have kept her husband 
we at Waverly Honour—F lora would have 

e 


**Shame to the coward thought that ere betrayed 
The noon of manhood to a myrtle shade.” 


But, alas! to such—the decided and the daring 
—Fate deals a terrible measure of retribution. 
I know nothing in the whole range of fiction— 
that fiction whose truth is life—so deeply 
affecting as “Flora ina large gloomy apart- 
ment, seated by a latticed window, sewing what 
seemed to be a garment of white flannel.” It 
is the shroud of her brother—the last of his 
ancient line—the brave—the generous—the 
dearly-loved Fergus! How bitter is her an- 
guish when she exclaims, “The strength of 
mind on which Flora prided herself has mur- 
dered her brother! Volatile and ardent, he 
would have divided his energies amid a thou- 
sand objects. It was I who taught him to con- 
centrate them. Oh! that I could recollect that 
I had but once said to him, ‘He that striketh 
with the sword shall die by the sword !’” 

It is a fearful responsibility the exercise of 
influence—let our own conduct bring its own 
consequences—we may well meet the worst; 
not so when we have led another to pursue any 
given line of action ; if they suffer, how tenfold 
is that suffering visited on ourselves! For 
Flora life could offer nothing but the black 
veil of the Benedictine Convent. There are 
no associations so precious as those of our ear- 
lier years. It is upon them that the heart turns 
back amid after-cares and sorrows—the nur- 
sery, the old garden, the green field, remain 
the latest things that memory cherishes. They 
keep alive something of their own freshness and 
purity ; and the affections belonging to those 
uncalculating hours, have a faith and warmth 
unknown to after life. To this ordinary but 
most sweet love, Flora had added the ideal and 
the picturesque—and love, to reach its highest 
order, must be worked up by the imagination. 
She saw in her brother the chieftain of their 
line—the last descendent of Ivor. He was the 
support of the cause whose loyalty to its ill- 





fated adherents was as religion—their lofty en- 
thusiasm was as much in commonas their daily 
habits; they looked back and they looked for- 
ward together. When the last Vich Jan Vohr 
had perished on the scaffold, there remained for 
his lonely and devoted sister but the convent— 
a brief resting place before the grave. 
E. L. 


—<= >. 


THE FIRST PRINTED BIBLE. 


Tue earliest book, properly so called, is now 
generally believed to be the Latin Bible, com- 
monly called the Mazarin Bible, a copy having 
been found, about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, in Cardinal Mazarin’s Library at Paris. 
It is remarkable that its existence was unknown 
before; for it can hardly be called a book of 
very -— scarcity, nearly twenty copies being 
in different libraries, half of them in those of 
private persons in England. No date appears 
m this Bible, and some have referred its publi- 
cation to 1452, or even to 1450, which few 
perhaps would at present maintain; while others 
have thought the year 1455 rather more proba- 
ble. In a copy belonging to the Royal Library 
at Paris, an entry is made, importing that it 
was completed in binding and illuminating at 
Mentz, on the feast of the Assumption (August 
15) 1456. But Trithemius, in the passage 
above quoted, seems to intimate, that no book 
had been printed in 1452, and considering the 
lapse of time that would naturally be employed 
in such an undertaking, during the infancy of 
the art, and that we have no other printed book 
of the least importance to fill up the interval 
till 1457, and also that the binding and illumi- 
nating the above mentioned copy, is likely to 
have followed the publication at no great length 
of time, we may not err in placing its appear- 
ance in the year 1455, which will secure its 
hitherto unimpeached priority in the records of 
bibliography. It is a very striking circum- 
stance, that the high-minded inventors of this 
great art tried at the very outset, so bold a 
flight as the printing an entire Bible, and exe- 
cuted it with astonishing success. It was Mi- 
nerva leaping on earth in her divine strength 
and radiant armour, ready at the moment of her 
nativity, to subdue and destroy her enemies. 
The Mosisin Bible is printed, some copies on 
vellum, some on paper of choice quality, with 
strong, black, and tolerably handsome charac- 
ters, but with some want of uniformity, which 
has led, perhaps unreasonably, to a doubt whe-_ 
ther they were cast in a matrix. We may see 
in imagination, this venerable and splendid vo- 
lume leading up the crowded myriads of its 
followers, and imploring, as it were, a blessing 
on the new art, by dedicating its first fruits to 
the service of Heaven. 


—_.——— 


Wuen we apply to the conduct of the ancient 
Romans, the pure and unbending principles of 
Christianity, we try those noble delinquents 
unjustly, inasmuch as we condemn them by 
the severe sentence of an “ex post facto” 
law. 
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I’M O’ER YOUNG TO MARRY YET. 


AS SUNG BY 


MADAM CARADORI ALLAN. 


ARRANGED FROM AN OLD SCOTTISH MELODY, BY ALEXANDER LEE. 


Presented by J. G. Osbourn for the Lady's Book. 
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II. 


I’m over young, I’m over young, I’m over young to marry yet, 

I’m over young, *twould be a sin to take me from my mammy yet, 
I’m over young, I’m over young, I’m over young to marry yet, 
I’m over young, ’twould be a sin to take me from my mammy yet: 
I hae had my ain way, none dare to contradict me yet, 

So soon to say I wad obey, in truth I dare not venture yet, 

For I’m over young, I’m over young, I’m over young to marry yet, 
I'm over young, "twould be a sin to take me from my mammy yet. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE NEW NOVEL OF 
“ LOVE.” 


BY LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 


“THereE is a spirit of detraction pervading 
the highest classes of female society, which it 
would be well for the fame of England (and we 
may say America too) were utterly abolished ; 
there isa subtle serpent of malevolent envy, 
which, above all, lurks beneath the foliage of 
the green and beautiful female aristocracy of 
the land, and darts its poisoned fangs into the 
domestic privacy of life, and Jures the old, as 
well as the young, to listen to its vile whispers, 
and to disseminate its venom. It fixes its keen 
eye upon its victims, and first draws the gaze 
of society upon the object it intends to immo- 
late, then fascinates and lures them on, till they 
fall into the snare it has prepared. 

“Such is the effect produced by forgers of 
scandal; but it is more than melancholy to add, 
that this delegate and representative of the evil 
one has chosen and found its principal abode 
amongst the greatest, the youngest, the fairest 
females of society. It is lamentable to observe 
how little good-will, and forbearance, and mercy 
bind women together in one common cause of 
support and defence. Who is the first to point 
the finger of suspicion ata woman! AA sister 
woman. Who that lives in general society has 
not observed the self-satisfied smile which plays 
around the lip of her who proclaims one of her 
own rank and station to have swerved from the 

ths of decorum? Who has not observed the 
interest and curiosity awakened in the listening 
circle at the first murmur of some tale of slan- 
der? Who does not know that a watch is set 
upon the young and beautiful by their compeers, 
to cast a cloud upon them, and darken the 
slightest stain which they may incur! Who 
can be ignorant that this spirit of calumny is 
the reigning vice of the day! Yet it flourishes 
unreproved : no one has been generous enough 
to step forward and denounce such a spirit as 
base and unworthy. Itis passing strange! and 
were it not for the alloy which is mingled with 
humanity, and forces us to behold our corrupt 
natures in their deformity, it would be scarcely 
possible to believe that such a love of detraction 
exists. The law condemns murder; the thief 
suffers for his crime; the poacher, a few years 
ago, paid the forfeit of his life for shooting un- 
licensed on an abundant manor; nay, the man 
who is perishing for want is condemned for 
snatching the morsel of food which is necessary 
to his existence; the destitute incur the pen- 
alty of begging from the affluent; but the great 
lady who insinuates evil of her neighbour or 
friend, which is perhaps without foundation, or 
if it be true, who takes malignant pleasure in 
disclosing the error of one of her sex, passes un- 
reproved, nay, is sought out as an amusing per- 
son, who has always something entertaining to 
say. Is it not very sad for one who does not 
participate in this spirit, to witness and watch 
the entrance of a young, and at first, innocent 
being, on the world’s stage? She probably re- 
ceives the homage which is conferred in degree 
on all that world’s aspirants for fame; she mar- 


ries, it may be, the man of her choice, or it may 
be not; for a little while she is suffered to sail 
smoothly down the stream of life; there is a 
short, blessed space, during which she is allowed 
to pass without animadversion; but the time is 
short, indeed ; the inquisition is quickly set upon 
her. She is good, innocent, unconscious of the 
scrutiny, and it matters not to her, neither does 
she think, that she is the object of malevolent 
curiosity; but does her husband fail in his at- 
tentions to her? is she exposed to temptation? 
is she weak? does she waver? does she totter 
on her high pedestal’—then Heaven have 
mercy upon her! for no earthly power can de- 
liver her from the net which is drawn around 
her. English women are remarkable for being 
the first to blight their associate’s fame; how 
few stand forth to ward off the scandal; or, if 
unfortunately, the tale be true, how few judge 
the fallen with leniency, how backward are the 
generality of women to urge, in extenuation, 
the causes which may have led to another's 
ruin; how slow and averse to endeavour to re- 
claim the erring, or pour the balm of consola- 
tion into the self-condemned spirit! A woman 
who has sufficient moral courage to do this 
charitable act is laughed at, or is herself con- 
demned; none call her kind, none ascribe to 
charitable or gentle feelings the conduct she 
pursues ; she is stigmatised with folly, is called 
———— with a sneer, or charged with a 
ove of singularity; but none say, she has a 
Christian spirit, she acts a Christian’s part. 
Does this severity, this indignation against the 
frailties of their associates, originate from a rigid 
love of purity !—from those only of unblemished 
reputations, of high moral worth? in that case, 
though it may be deemed severity, it is at least 
justice ; but of all those who cast the stone at 
others, how few can rest their motive on this 
basis ; by far the greater proportion are actuated 
by a love of gossip, or a desire to build their 
own upon the fragments of another’s reputation, 
or draw them down to a level with themselves. 
Those who have escaped detection are the first 
to fall upon those who have not been so fortun- 
ate ; and they visit or do not visit such and such 
a one, not upon the score of virtue, but the score 
of inexpediency.” 


—__——»—- 


TO TAKE INK-SPOTS OUT OF MAHOGANY. 


Ir is perhaps not generally known that a piece 
of blotting-paper, crumpled together to make it 
firm, and just wetted, will take ink out of ma- 
hogany. Rub the spot hard with the wetted 
paper, when it instantly disappears; and the 
white mark from the operation may be imme- 
me removed by rubbing the table with a 
cloth. 


TO TAKE INK OUT OF PAPER, AND STAINS OUT 
OF LINEN. 


One tea-spoonful of burnt alum; a quarter of 
an ounce of oxalic acid; a quarter of an ounce 
of salt of lemons, and half a pint of cold water. 








Place in a bottle, and apply with calico. 
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THE TEA TREE. 


Tne tcha or tea tree flourishes best in a light 
soil; it is raised from seeds sown in spring and 
transplanted in rows three or four feet asunder. 
After three years, the leaves are plucked, and 
the plants yield three year’s crops, and are then 
renewed. They resemble myrtles, and their 
flowers are like the wild white rose. In some 
provinces they grow six or seven feet high, and 
in others ten or twelve. They are often made 
use of for hedge rows, and the leaves gathered 
for domestic use. The leaves at the extremities 
are the best, and in spring of bright green. 
When gathered, they are first steamed and then 
placed on copper, iron, or earthen Porn over 
fires, by which they are shrivelled and curled up. 


—_—————_ 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 


“Tv is a wretched climate,” says Miss Marti- 
neauv, in her last work, “ Retrospect of Western 
Travel.” The assertion, like many others, which 
in her oracular wisdom, she has put forth, respect- 
ing our institutions and people, requires qualifica- 
tion. That our spring-time in New England, is a 
very gloomy reality, compared with the poetical 
pictures of the old world, we readily allow. The 
truth is, we have here no spring. As soon as the 
winter has gone in sober earnest, summer’s beauty 
and brightness burst forth, at once. It is only in 
our own warm fancies that we can invest the first 
six weeks, at least, of spring, with any attraction. 
—And in such a mood of fancy did we write the 
Editor’s Table, for April. Oh! for the time when 
poetry was believed and propliesy fulfilled. Our 
age of facts and meteorological journals has dis- 
persed the dreams of imagination. We are con- 
strained to admit that here, in the meridian of 
Boston, from whence we date, not a glimpse of 
the sweet spring, with its “ Buds and birds and 
blossoming bowers,” has blessed our eyes.—The 
sun, when it does condescend to shine, looks down 
on our bleak, brown world, with a pale, sorrowing 
kind of light, like the beams that force their way 
through the dusty bars of a cold prison. Flowers 
only show themselves through the carefully closed 
windows of the well warmed parlour ;—and coal 
fires are as duly lighted and as necessary as they 
were at Christmas. 

Well, we shall have summer.—Glorious sum- 
mers, that can now, in anticipation, dispel the 
lingering frowns of winter, are the inheritance of 
New England; and dearer, pleasanter, lovelier 
from the contrast with the long and dreary winter 
—as the blessings of our holy religion never appear 
so precious, as when contrasted with the dark, 
barren, cheerless gloom of the heathen mind. 

We have named Miss Martineau’s new work. 
—In her preface, she tells us, it is chiefly intended 
for her own countrymen, to enlighten them on the 
subject of American manners and character, espe- 
cially those of our eminent men. She has made 
some clever hits, ahd, on the whole, these books 
are more amusing than her first publication. Still, 
there is much error, many partial and one-sided 
statements, and it is plain that she has gathered 
the hints for many of her sketches, from such pre- 
judiced reports as coincided with her own predi- 
lections.—If her English readers give credit to all 
she has written, their opinions respecting America 
und Americans, though different, will be scarcely 





more correct than those they gathered from Mrs. 
Trollope’s speculations. In descriptions of natural 
scenery, the latter lady has the advantage; though 
Miss M. shows a most determined spirit of admir- 
ation. But she has not the glowing imagination 
necessary to the highest faculty of discerning and 
describing the sublime. Every thing that can be 
seen, she sees—but in disposing her pictures, she 
allows the mean and minute often to occupy the 
foreground; and dwells on trivial and incidental 
circumstances and things, when, were her soul 
capable of fully appreciating what she is attempting 
to describe, she would seize the grand points and 
pour out her thoughts, in the full free flow which 
nature inspires. But her ideas often, not always, 
seem confined to an artificial and narrow scope— 
this is particularly visible in her chapter on Nia- 
gara, where she “ dawdles” about most tiresomely. 
Still, we think her taste for rural scenery, dis- 
played in some of her descriptions, very fine.— 
And we hope our readers will all have an opportu- 
nity of reading this “ Retrospect of Western Tra- 
vel,” and then they can better appreciate the merits, 
and understand the faults of this lady tourist, than 
from any critical remarks.—One truth, which we 
hope the English will lay deeply to heart, is taught 
and enforced throughout this work—that America 
is a happy country for the people, for the poor, and 
that these pictures of human happiness, arising trom 
the better education and greater privileges which the 
labouring classes here enjoy, will prove the charm of 
her book to Europeans, there can be little doubt. 
A deep and powerful feeling is pervading the public 
mind in Great Britain, on these subjects—even the 
lighter publications, the novels and periodicals, 
intended chiefly to amuse, are imbued with thoughts 
and sentiments which show how this divine philo- 
sophy of human improvement and happiness are 
gaining on popular favour. As a portrait of social 
life in England, contrasted with that which Miss 
Martineau has drawn of America, we commend 
the new novel of Miss Landon to our readers. 
Eruet Cuurcnitt should be read by those who 
read the “ Retrospect,” &c.—The story of the 
novel is interesting, though not probable; but the 
moral tone and the sentiments of the authoress are 
of a high character. We shall not attempt a sy- 
nopsis of the tale—we do not wish to deprive its 
readers of the charm which makes so much of the 
interest of a romance—its first impression—but 
we will quote one paragraph of grave reflections, 
from the many which are interspersed through the 
scenes of the story, and which, we doubt not, bear 
the most faithful record of what the writer consi- 
dered the tendency of her book should be—namely, 
to awaken the hearts of her readers to their own 
power of promoting the cause of improvement.— 
“The state of the poor in our own country is 
frightful; and ask any one in the habit of coming 
in contact with the lower classes, to what is this 
distress mainly attributable?—The answer will 
always be the same—the improvidence of the poor. 
But in what is this improvidence originated ?—in 
the neglect of their superiors. ‘The poor (in Eng- 
land) have been left in that state of wretched igno- 
rance, which neither looks forward nor back; to 
them, as to savages, the actual moment is every 
thing: they have never been humanized by enjoy- 
ment, nor subdued by culture. The habits of age 
are hopeless; but how much may he done with the 
children! Labour, and severe labour, is, in some 
shape or other, the inevitable portion of mankind ; 
but there is no grade that has not its moments of 
mental relaxation, if it but knew how to use them. 
Give the children of the poor that portion of educa- 
tion, which will enable them to know their own 
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resources; which will cultivate in them an onward- 
looking hope, and give them rational amusement 
in their leisure hours: this, and this only, wiil 
work out the moral revolution which is the legisla- 
tor’s noblest purpose.” 

So writes Miss Landon—the gay, the gifted, the 
admired. But no outward propensity can deaden 
the sensibility of a true woman’s heart; and when 
such an one has the power of expression, the out- 
pourings of her mind will be on the side of huma- 
nity and righteousness. Never yet has a female 
author vindicated oppression, or betrayed the in- 
terests of the people. The moral influence of wo- 
man has, when permitted to act, either in promoting 
benevolent designs, or diffusing knowledge, always 
been exerted for the good of the many. The rea- 
son of this right moral influence of the sex is 
doubtless, in a great measure, owing to the simpli- 
city in which woman receives the truths of the 
gospel. She does not study ponderous tomes of 
divinity—the theories and traditions of men; but 
draws the evidences of her faith from the word of 
God. And there she finds the poor and helpless 
especially commended to Christian philanthropy, 
and more sacred still, to Christian justice. She 
is constrained to feel and acknowledge, that “ God 
is no respecter of persons,”—that the poor in this 
world, may be richer in treasures laid up in hea- 
ven than those who have gold at command to 
purchase kingdoms.—And her mental and moral 
influence is exerted in unison with the requisitions 
of religion: and as far as female education is made 
a subject of consideration with good and intelligent 
men, are they certainly securing the rapid diffusion 
of just and liberal opinions, and right influences 
to work out improvement.—By education, we do 
not mean mere school learning, much less the, so 
called, accomplishments—but skill in all depart- 
ments of feminine labour, combined, to be perfect, 
with such moral and intellectual training as shall 
strengthen reason and right principles, and thus 
give tortitude in trials, and resources of independ- 
ent support. A good illustration of our theory is 
now about being tested in Philadelphia.—We have 
here before us, the Plan and Constitution of a 
Society, formed for the express purpose of improv- 
ing the condition and elevating the character of in- 
dustrious females. At the head of this noble plan, 
stands the name of that truly worthy and untiring 
philanthropist, Marnew Carrey. Would we could 
set his name in letters of gold! But it will have 
a more indestructible inscription—on the hearts of 
thousands whom his charity has and will benefit, 
his remembrance will be engraved. ‘The blessings 
of those who were ready to perish, will be about 
his path, and his memory will be sacred for the 
constant and generous interest he has shown to 
meliorate the condition of poor oppressed wo- 


man 
The object of this. really humane institution, is 
thus set forth in the preamble to the constitution. 
“Whereas the excess of female labour beyond 
the demand for it, has a natural tendency, by the 
competition which it produces, to degrade and de- 
press those females who depend on their industry 
tor support: and whereas it is established, beyond 
the power of contradiction, that in consequence of 
this state of things, a large portion of the females 
industriously and usefully occupied in making 
coarse shirts, drawers, &c., for slop-shops, cannot, 
exclusive of their rent, earn more, when steadily 
employed for twelve or thirteen hours a day, than 
from six to nine cents per day, for food, clothing, 
fuel, &c. for themselves and children, if they have 





ing the faces of the poor,’ a crime strongly ana- 
thematized in the holy scriptures, and offers vio- 
lence to the laws of honour, honesty, and religion: 
and whereas, independent of that holy law im- 
printed on the human mind, which commands to 
do to others as we would wish others to do to us, 
personal and selfish motives ought to influence the 
male sex to rescue the female from this enormous 
oppression, as the degradation and debasement of 
the one sex invariably react on the other. 

“And whereas it would greatly mitigate this 
deplorable state of things to enlarge, as far as prac- 
ticable, the avenues for female labour ; and there is 
almost always a scarcity of good cooks, fine seam- 
stresses, mantua-makers, millingrs, &c.; and many 
of those females who are suffering penury and dis- 
tress, while employed on coarse sewing, are, in all 
probability, capable of being instructed in the above 
employments, which would be a great relief to that 
class, and an equally great convenience to house- 
keepers.” 

Therefore, they form the Society, &c.—which 
is to operate by the following means. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Executive Commit- 
tee, as soon as the funds of the society will war- 
rant the measure, to hire two suitable rooms, one 
as a school for tuition in cookery, the other as a 
school for instruction in fine sewing, mantua-mak- 
ing, &c.; also to engage two competent females, 
one to teach in each department. 

“ There shall be a Ladies’ branch of the Society, 
composed of fifteen members, who shall choose 
their own officers, make their own by-laws, and 
have the entire control and superintendence of the 
schools; the operations of which they shall com- 
mence with as much promptitude as possible.” 

This society, if it can be sustained, will be an 
honour to the citizens of Philadelphia, of which 
they may be justly proud. We do hope, that the 
ladies of that beautiful city, will prove themselves 
worthy the privilege of co-operating in a plan of 
benevolence, which has for its object the well- 
being of so many of their ownsex. And may the 
example of this charity be speedily followed in 
other cities—The results to which the projectors 
of this plan look forward, are indeed cheering.— 
They say, 

“ We trust to be able to qualify for the different 
occupations contemplated, fifteen or twenty women 
every six or eight weeks, and thus not only melio- 
rate their condition, but to a certain extent benefit 
the whole class, by diminishing the number of ap- 
plicants for coarse work, and rendering their time 
and labour more valuable. 

“Those whe are fully instructed will become 
more eligible as partners for life, and thus have a 
better chance of acquiring respectable establish- 
ments with rising young men commencing the 
world, and hence be elevated in the scale of society 
—an object of no small importance to the commu- 
nity.” 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Figure 1. Robe of summer material, corsage 
high, in the surplice form; plaited sleeves with 
three frills, gradually tightening at the wrist. Hat 
of fine Leghorn straw, ornamented with ribbons to 
correspond. 

Fig. 2. Robe of pink satinet; it is made in the 
pelisse style, with the corsage partially covered 
with a fichu d la Paysanne of the same material, 
which is trimmed, as are also the sleeves and the 
front of the skirt, in a very novel manner. Victoria 





any, as many of them have: and whereas, paying 
for their labour at so low a rate is literally ‘ grind- 





Bonnet of pink crape, or silk. 
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Again | greet you with a sov’reign’s love, 
And bid you welcome to my palace courts. 
One hundred days and fourscore, have pass’d on, 


With swift and noiseless wing, since here ye came, 
And to your wond’ring eyes have been reveal’d 
Our oy wealth ; our splendour, power, and 
might! 

No idle boast, no glitt’ri eantry, 
To cheat the dazzled sight es we Wieplay’d ; 
ed en and wealth, and majesty, at which 

’s kings, ay, e’en its pro ones, might bow 
The knee, and sicken with pale envy. 
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re have sat 
hared with us 
Iptured bowls 
cious wines, 
rch’s feast. 
tired our pomp, 
neely pile, 
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aarble plinths 
2 falling rich 
laid 
tby’s stone, 
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zal courts ! 
). Look thou, 
t 
sh’d grapes ! 
ly eye, 
aaeue aeuoroS Uli Us CeeK: And list! Again 
The monarch speaks. What meaning in his 
look! 
Some rare proposal dances in his smile, 
Some act of grace about to be divulg’d, 
Which to our revels shall bring added zest. 
Ahasuerus. Princes, peers who circle round our 
throne, 


And bask beneath the sunshine of our smile, 
Ye deem your monarclr bless’d because his board 
Groans beneath dainty cates and rosy wines, 
While servile slaves, adori 
Press’d by his foot, and mailfion voices hail 


kiss the ground 




















